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fue Declaration won immediate acclaim. 


It put 


as familiar and widely approved. 


into simple form and happy phrase 
The 
signers represented men afire from the fric- 
a powerful government grinding 
ipon the large and little affairs of the 
Resolved upon escape, they 


the 


lav’s work 


sought to show a decent respect for 


opinion of mankind by a list of the reasons 
for starting a government of their own. 
The bulk of the Declaration, as you well 
the re- 


by the 


remember, consists of recitals of 
and 


Britain. 


peated 
ot Great 


injuries usurpations 


king Few of us care 
If any king since 
the 


dwindled to 


much about them now. 
George II] 


enumerated, 


acts 


the 


desired to repeat 
his chances 
vanishing point. But in the expression of 
the general principles which were declared 
as major premises to Justify our independ- 
ence there are thoughts in the Declaration 
still considered vital. These are the ideals 
by which the free nation was to work out 
its destiny. 

In 1776 we accepted them as axioms 
We held them as truths not needing any 
argument. We declared them self-evident. 
All men are born equal. They are en- 


dowed with certain unalienable rights 


The most important are life, liberty and 


the pursuit of happiness. Government is 


for the purpose of securing these. Govern- 
ment depends on the consent of all the 
people; when government fails to give us 
our rights it is our duty to abolish it and 
This should not 


but 


to institute a new system 
be done for light and transient causes; 


1 Read before the National 


Philadelphia, June 28, 1926. 
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when there is a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, we must reform our social 
our political scheme. This was the origi 
American gospel. The first and funda 
mental principle of it is equality It is 
the only feature I will diseuss here 

As different states of this union, after 


the Revolution, composed their constitu 
tions, they wrote this proposition into 
their fundamental laws. Says Massachu 


free and 
“All 


and independ 


men are born 


1780: ** All 


equal.’’ Says New Hampshire in 1754 


setts in 


men are born equally free 


ent.”’ In this manner begin the 


tions of newer states ‘Equal rights’’ re 


sounded the world over as the American 
salute of a new day. Scottish poets glor 
fied it in song; roy al personages made it 


their motto, foreigners carved upon their 


civil palaces: Liberty, equality, brother 


hood 
TH DESERTION 


The doctrine of equality has waxed and 


FREAT 


waned during these hundred 
The 
long to the forty vears beginning in 1826 
We shall consider the earlier 
In the 


equality, the r 


fiftv vears 


most formidable attacks upon it b 


defections in 


a few moments generation 


ght of a man 


our civil war 
to his life and his liberty, if that doctrine 
were applied to men of a 


meant an overturn of existing laws and 


usages and, so said many prominent men 
There 


persons 


was a danger to the union itself 
fore, even in America, innumerablk 
of high 
addressed themselves to arguing into not} 


the 


standing, of distinguished talent 


ingness proposition of our national 
Rufus Choate with his 


elittering 


Comes 
‘*the 
gveneralities’’ of the 


charter 
sounding 


and 
Declaration 


ridicule of 
(‘omes 
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Governor Hammond with the explanation 
that 


angry 


‘our forefathers were too excited and 
Comes the Rev- 
that 


to tell the truth.”’ 
with the 
word of it, every jot and tittle, is the claim 
with the 


Ross charge “every 


erend 


of infidels.’’ Comes Calhoun 
that 


equality of citizens in the eyes of the law, 


argument ‘‘equality must be the 
but to establish an equality of condition 
of all men would be to destroy both liberty 
and progress.’’ 

Perhaps you are familiar with some of 
the various attempts at ridicule upon the 
signers for their absurdities. Every few 
years somebody discovers that the framers 
of the Declaration 
body knows that men are not born equal. 
Willy Thompson was born with an impedi- 
ment in his mouth; Perey du Mond, with 
Nixon, with 


were crazy. Every- 


a silver spoon in his. Rosa 
the countenance of an angel; Ann Simons 
with a face to stop the whole industry of 
In the birth reeord of Philadel- 
is recorded: ‘‘Born to Wil- 


son: 


Ansonia. 
phia, July 3, 
Wilson 
nine pounds; 


liam and Jane, his wife, a 


and to George Carver and 
Ann, his wife, a son, 12 pounds.’’ Is 9 
the same as 12? On the committee which 


framed the Declaration of equality was 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, in the front rank 
of men of science, a pursuit hostile to wild 
eult and 


weighs, especially words. On the 


generalities, a which measures, 
com- 
the wording of 


Jefferson, 


with 
Mr. 

scientist, a lawyer, trained in careful and 
exact speech. How shall we account for 
their setting down in the most important 


mittee and charged 


the document was also a 


document ever attempted in their lifetime 
a dictum so absurd? 


Tue GLEAM OF A GREAT HOPE 
A glance at the Declaration itself settles 
the manufactured difficulty. 
Men are created equal in so far as certain 
concerned, born 


unalienable 
equal in their right to life, born equal in 


rights are 
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their right to happiness. To see 
ourselves and our posterity these ri 
life, liberty and happiness, we unit 
We eall it a nation; ) 
eall it the U.S 


organization. 
it a government; we 
How simple it is! how sensible! ho 

how holy! ‘‘For God hath made 
blood’’ not of two bloods, blue blood 
paler blood, high born blood and low } 
blood, but ‘‘God hath made of one b!) 
all nations of men for to dwell on all 
face of the earth.”’ 

Through the ages for almost two th: 
sand years, runs this bright thread, 
hope of humanity that all men are children 
of one father, even God, and are brothers 
every one. The determined men in the old 
State House in the City of Brotherly L 
caught the gleam of it. They may | 
been excited; they may have been angry; 
they may have had a meager knowledg 
of history, law, and government; they n 
have underestimated the selfish instincts of 
mankind; but they proclaimed a human 


and generous idea. They exalted equ 
justice higher than power, patience al 

persecution, good will more than hate, peac: 
superior to war. They pledged us to 
declaration that beneath the accidents a1 
that betwe 


men and nations there lies a common | 


fortunes make distinctions 
manity, to recognize which makes for cor 


In dk 
elaring this, the men of ’76 reached an ex 


cord upon earth instead of strife. 


alted state of political enthusiasm, a ¢i\ 
ecstacy. Such moments of glory brighten 
the world for a time and grow dim in a 
cloud of argument, expediency, and fear 
of being too good. 

The best thought of the best men in their 
best moments runs at least three risks of 
corruption. The supply of best men varies, 
or they run out of best moments, or they 
some of their 
thoughts. Although the opposition after 
1826 was the most brilliant it was not th 


Within a year of the signing some 


substitute second-best 


first. 
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supporters ¢ f the Declaration were 
sing that the curse of the country is 

y. With the heat of the war cooled 

cn there were not lacking Roger Sher- 
ns to assert that the people should have 
ttle as possible to do with the govern- 
nt: Elbridge Gerrys to declare that men 
suffering from too much democracy, 
ler Hamiltons to say that the public 


\lexand 


it a big beast, many prosperous patriots 


‘‘When everyone is s mebody 


No one is anybody.’ 


Tue RETURN OF THE FAITH 
As long as Mr. Jefferson lived, and that 
is fifty vears after the signing, his rejec- 
tion of artificial distinctions rejoiced a 
multitude. General Washington and Mr. 
Adams in presidential functions had main- 
tained much of the formality of a court. 
When Mr. Jefferson became president, the 
nager of these ceremonies asked him 
would be the official order of prece- 
lence in going in to dinner: should the See- 
rv of the Navy go ahead of the British 
nister or chase him, as the navy had the 
bit of doing when the English was in 
nt of it? Mr. Jefferson proposed : ‘‘ Let 
order of precedence be this, that when 
linner is announced those who are nearest 
door shall go in first.’’ 
When Jefferson died and the second fifty 
vears of our existence had well advanced, 
‘number of admittedly best people who 
knew better than the framers of the Decla- 
ration was imposing. In the ranks of 
he anti-equality expounders were almost 
those who eall themselves the lead- 
ers: thriving merchants, pastors of rich 
hurches, publie officials, college professors. 
Hut still, clinging to the improbable doc- 
trine, was a multitude composed of the 
very-day common man, the sort of human 
stuff that was the first foundation of the 
country. He pushed one of his own into 
the nation’s first place. In a superb burst 


of confidence and power, the American doc 
trine gets itself reaffirmed; *‘OQur Fathers 
brought forth a new nation dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.’’ 

Whenever before had a nation been dedi 
cated, consecrated, to a proposition? Re 
ligion had been so consecrated; churches 
had been thus dedicated The United 
States had been in this manner founded, 
and had seen its underpinning chipped 
and chopped at by their own brilliant sons 
But the Declaration, doubted, sneered at, 
discarded by many during a generation, Is 
redeclared upon the field of Gettysburg 
within the memory of some among you 
here. If any one is entitled to tell what 
the American doctrine is it must be the 
world-aecredited United States’ representa 
tive, Mark Twain: ‘‘With us, no one is 
born with a right to look down upon his 
neighbor and held him in contempt 


WHERE WE COME IN 


What particularly concerns this assen 
blage is by what means the first proponents 
of this American doctrine intended it 
should chiefly be kpet alive. All the 
most eminent of them made themselves 
clear on that point. From their speeches, 
their pamphlets, their letters, their conver 
sations, comes the repeated agreement that 
the ageney for promoting this ideal shall 
be a system of public schools. They get 
it into one of their earliest and most impor 
tant laws; ‘‘As necessary to good govern 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be for 
ever encouraged.’’ Here is the Revolution 
with a big R. To take a process like educa 
tion which for thousands of years had been 
the power and ornament of the better 
born, the possession of ‘‘the gentleman and 
scholar,’’ the emphasis on distinctions 
among men, and to make it the promoter 
of equality, is an amazing proposal. But 
no one who listens to the men of the Decla 
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You 


and I, looking down the vista of these one 


ration can fail to grasp this meaning. 


hundred fifty years, will see against that 
‘76 the fingers of Washington, 
Adams, Madison, Monroe, Jef- 
ferson, pointed straight at us. You and I 
can hear the voices of DeWitt Clinton, of 
Webster, of Mann, of Stephens, of Lincoln, 
of Grant, of Hays, of Garfield, of Roosevelt, 
of Wilson, of Harding and Coolidge, states- 
men more than scholars, they all said it: 


sunrise of 
Franklin, 


‘*You teachers are the appointed and or- 
dained evangels of the nation’s gospel. No 
scholarship, learning, or culture of your 
old education may be put before this: to 
train the people to a more perfect union, 
to justice, to domestie tranquillity, to the 
common defense, to the general welfare.’ 
The idea of equality—equality in the clear, 
dignified, and generous sense in which the 
Fathers conceived it—gleams bright in each 
constitutional requirement of our service. 


WE ARE THE COMMONERS 
We find 


stanced to carry on this mission. 


ourselves peculiarly cireum- 
The num- 
ber of high-born among us is not oppres- 
Sons and daughters of laborers, and 
blood the 


Some of us 


sive. 
glad of it, we carry in our 
healthy distaste of snobbery. 

break out now and then with an itching 
eall ‘‘the 
Some of us love to be ealled of 


Rabbi, or to make wide our 


for what we aristocracy of 
brains.’’ 
men Rabbi, 
phylacteries on graduation, and to deck our- 
selves in academic confectionery; but the 
old breeze of American ridicule will save us 
from carrying our mortar boards too high. 
On our regular working days, when we are 
properly clothed and in our right minds, 
do you know of any place where rich and 
poor, black and white, clean and dirty, can 
come nearer to equal rights than in the 
American schoolroom ? 

We have been put to some trial to get 


and hold our own equality. The school folk 


of ’76 had amongst them enough scum of 
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the earth to make them doubtful age; 
for levelling up a nation. The genial |; 
ing did us damage by collecting so n 
pettiness, cowardice, and contemptib 
and labelling it ‘‘Ichabod Crane, S 
master.’’ In my own day I have see; 
marvellous lessening of inequality. 1) 
pompous pedagogical oracle in long 
and commanding style, the old settler w) 
settled by his say-so every point in | 
the 
farther between. IH]; 


teachers’ meetings, super-super 
grows fewer and 
levelling himself down. The sad-eved sis 
ters of sorrow who came mournfully among 
us to escape alms and who would mak 
poorhouse of their schoolhouse, do not wa 
so numerously as was their wont. Ther 
are a few left who persuade magazines 1 
give rewards to those of us who will smea) 
the most sobs over our service—the size o! 
the prize depending on the size of the sighs 
But the number of us who have discovered 
that mankind despises a despiser, has, 
cording to statistician Tigert increased 257 
per cent. in 25 years. The last educationa 
measurement survey demonstrates that th 
teachers’ complaint of teaching is as tly 
square of the distance from the real pur 
pose of teaching, to wit: general welfar 
not personal warfare. 

According to the observations of the not 
over-optimistic Mark Twain, Elbert Hub 
bard, Walter H. Page, Brand Whitloe! 
Don Seitz, and Calvin Coolidge, checked by 
the statistical department of the Literary 
Digest, the American teacher has arrived 
at equality, and the only persons who di 
not know this are not of the general public 
but a few noisy survivors of the ancient 
tribe of the Kiekapoos. This equality has 
not been achieved by self-pity nor by snive! 
ing over contemptuous treatment, nor by 
rebellion, nor by adroit polities, nor by loud 
clamor for recognition, nor by a superior 
display of scholarship. The most distinct 
variation in the method of the teacher ac 
ecompanying and justifying the change of 
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titude from contempt to regard, 
teachers’ diseard of self-con- 


umed superiority, tyranny, severe 


en the 
on, sareasm, physical and mental 
In their stead have come pro- 


hment 
nal preparedness, quiet self-respect, 


Lilé 


manners, participation in social life, 
inionability, centleness, affection. 


Hiow WE ACHIEVED EQUALITY 


vou here present are so used 
se things that you can’t understand 
Mark 


age. 


great a transformation it is. 
n called it the 
We used to have to be driven to school,’’ 
tid, ‘*but I 


have to 


marvel of our 


now know schools from 


‘+h you drive the children 
My mother cried when she took 
When I Great 
1e© Face in whose charge she left me, | 
But 


en in charge of any one of the hundreds 


reeall the 


TO school. 


n't wonder. if that classroom had 
bright women whom I see every day in 
ols I think I eried if 
ther hadn’t let me stay. 

You can’t put 
inferiority stuff any longer. 
left. <A 
s association collected last September a 


should have 


aeross the 


There 


Oh pshaw! 


enough of it committee of 


great pile of newspaper accounts of the 


opening of schools in every state in the 


nion. No more of the old assumptions 


Johnny hates his school and his 


teacher. On the contrary a country-wide 
record in the rural weekly and the city 
daily press that the American school has 
become an attractive resort—for the main 
reason that it is in charge of persons de- 
sirable to be with. 

Hear, then, this sentiment to explain our 
American **The 
teachers: our fathers feared them; our chil- 


realization of an ideal : 
lren love and respect them and therefore, 


so do we.,’’ 
Tue Look on THE LEVEL 


Therefore, dearly beloved, having put off 


all hope of dominating by our superior 


learning, having cast aside the inferiority 
complex inherited from the days before the 
Revolution, having learned that it is un 
American to look up to men too much, or 
to look down upon them at all, let us look 
on the level, and diligently teach our young 
citizens this duty of generous equality to all 
trait which the 
Declaration to 


a national Founders 


signed the bring to pass. 
For in this observance of Equality abideth 
the faith, the hope, and the brotherhood, 
without which our Republic must cease to 
be. 

WILLIAM McANDREW 

SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
CHICAGO 


EDUCATION AND THE CHILDREN 
OF THE WORLD 


I HAD a letter from Superintendent Me- 
Andrew a few days ago in which he said 
that he that 
peared on the same program and he added 
Latin 


had learned our names ap- 


the two words which being trans- 


and ‘‘mouse.’’ | 
this 


‘*mountain’’ 
thought 
eurate characterization of the 


lated mean 
answered that I was an ac 
two speak 
ers, for in consulting the program I found 
that I was to follow him. 

Years ago I used to speak of myself in 
the great city as the country mouse, and 
I have not yet gotten over that rural com- 
plex. I think that I am 


rural-minded mice who always betray their 


one of those 
origin. I have a distinguished biological 
friend in New York, when I 
came to know him, informed me that there 
of ‘‘aequired char- 


who. first 


transmission 
(though he never defined acquired 


was no 
acter’”’ 
character), a doctrine 


habits 


very comfortable 


for those whose and 


formed in a lifetime are not all that could 


acquisition 


be desired as a bequest to their children 

but one I may add in passing that puts a 
special emphasis upon environment and 
onal Edu 


1926, 


1 Read before the meeting of the Nat 
eation Association, Philadelphia, June 30, 
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training, a theory which minimizes those 


parental contributions (which might be 


called child hereditaments) and accentuates 
those influences which surround the child 
When I meet 
this great biologist, I always ask him if he 
still holds to that theory and he has always 
till recently answered ‘‘ Yes,’’ but he said 


in the home and the school. 


two or three years ago that if there was 
no fault in the findings of a certain ex- 
periment with mice earried on at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, there might after all be 
some error in his claim. The experiment 
was this, as I recall it: 

Mice 
some of which turned in one direction and 
some The mice lived, moved, 
had forth their 
progeny for three or four generations on 
these litttle planetary tables with the re- 
sult that when the children of the third or 
fourth generation were removed from the 
tables, born on the tables which 
turned to the left hopped or danced about 
born on the 


were placed on revolving tables 
in another. 


their being and brought 


those 


in one direction and those 
other tables gyrated in the other direction. 
I still walk with the inherited attitude of 
a rural-minded country mouse, which con- 
firms my belief in the transmission 
of acquired character, though I hold that 
even that may be overcome in most cases 
by the right sort of education, for as was 
said by one of the oldest and greatest of 
philosophers, Democritus, who for all the 
soundness of his teaching was called ‘‘the 
Laughing Philosopher’’ (the forbear of Dr. 
McAndrew): ‘‘Education and nature are 
similar, for truly education transforms 
man and in transforming him creates in 
him a new nature.’’ That is the most 
hopeful word that has been said in all the 
about education. I accept 
It is a teleological 


own 


ages of man 
that as my definition. 
definition, in that the very struggle for 
transformation into a higher nature as- 
sumes that there is a divine design that he 
quote from 


should be transformed. To 


myself : 
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For soul is bound 
To mould such body as its needs requ 
To bear it toward the goal it seeks, 
Else why were clay uplifted to this heig 
If it ean 
The image it would make of God in man 


never reach the higher heig 


This conception assumes that man can 
that a 
ereated in him by education, if only y 


transformed, new nature can 
diseover the right sort of education, thoug 
all can not be recreated by the sar 
process. Every child is atypical. 

Many years ago, when I was an edueat 
in presiding at a meeting in celebration 
the completion of the first subway in Ney 
York City and particularly in honor of t! 
great engineer, Wm. Barclay Parsons, w! 
designed it, I remember saying something 
to the effect that his problem had not bee: 
comparable in difficulty with that of 
teacher, for while he in finding the formu 
for one horizontal yard of his subway ha 
practically solved the problem of the wh 
tunnel, the teacher could not be sure that 
when she had found the formula for th 
transformation, the education, of one per 
pendicular yard of child-humanity, s! 
could be sure to solve the next yard 
just the same way. 

As Keyserling says in that remarka! 
‘*Travel Diary of a Philosopher’’: ‘* Ever 
soul is capable of manifold formation, is 
developed differently according to which 0! 
its component parts gains predominance. 
But the very existence of an educational! 
system in which ‘‘the highest ideals operat: 
as objective forces’’ helps the mass to attat 
to the natural level on which, in India, for 
example, the Brahmin stands alone. 1 
quote another sentence from that philos: 
pher’s illuminating diary: ‘‘Thus an inner 
force is awakened (in the individual) whic! 
strives voluntarily in the direction in whic! 
external pressure directs him and in this 
way the general level rises slowly but 
irresistibly.’’ 

And that ‘‘external 
has its share with the internal in educa 


pressure, ’ whic! 
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n. we of America are not willing to 


et to our own borders; we extend 


‘uman interest and coneern to match 
We adopt 
Declaration 


Copernican physical theory. 
the 
Our world becomes a 


‘‘oll-men view’’ of 
Independence. 
Conernican-Jeffersonian world. 


n a Copernican universe (which I once 


As we live 


ird a professor of philosophy insist was 


lomoeratic) where each satellite, even each 
eteorite, has its potent part in the uni- 
rse of things—universitatis rerum— 

ich ean indifferent to its fate, 
<p we live in a world of beings held by 


not be 
rravitation and dearer ties to this ‘‘ter- 
- restrial ball,’’ to the condition of no one 
f whose children this world of humanity 
= n be indifferent. 

The poet Omar Khayyam said: 


uu] When we behind the veil are passed 


but the long long time the world will last, 


hich of our coming and departure heeds 


As the seven seas a pebble cast. 


th But Omar was not enough of a scientist to 
eI know that every sea does feel the ‘‘ pebble 
Every child that ‘‘trailing clouds 


. 99 
+ 
SI Cast. 


of glory’’ lights upon earth comes not as 

an American or an Armenian, a European 

bli or an Asiatic, but as an earth-immigrant, 

; n whose terrestrialization we should all be 
is concerned, though not to make him 


Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


ate [ have but recently returned from the 
iin country which gave Copernicus to a world 
‘or which has reason for awesome remembrance 
To of this Polish astronomer who set us adrift 
:0- on a wondering sphere in an infinity of 
er space in the same boat with all the rest of 
c] humankind. And my consciousness of that 
| solidarity has been deepened in the past 
\is week, 

nt On last Friday night, at the great meet- 
ing in honor of Lieutenant Commander 
+h Byrd and his companion pilot, where I 


a- 
c 
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assumed the authority to confer upon the 
commander a new degree, he said that after 
reaching the Pole he encircled it, cireum- 
volated it, 


a few minutes 


and so flew around the earth in 


he did not state just how 


many minutes, but it must have been in 
less than one tenth of the time that Puck 
in ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ econ 


‘a girdle round about the 
There 


longitude 


tracted to put 
earth’’—forty minutes, as I reeall. 
(at the Pole) all the 
converge, those lines which seemed to me 


lines of 


so many barriers when I saw them in my 
first geography, and which I was surprised 
to discover (as both the text and my little 
assured me), were 


hunch-backed teacher 


after all only imaginary lines. In other 
words, latitude 
the Pole, he 


it, though going straight on, north became 


ceased when he reached 


said, and when he crossed 


south, south was north and there neither 
east nor west. 
There Kipling’s lines about these two 


estranged points of the compass ceased to 


be true. The twain did meet and sug- 
gested to me that the civilizations (which 
the lines of longitude here tied together 


embraced) might also meet. To quote the 
lines of Edwin Markham, whom I asked to 


write an ode for the occasion, 


The barriers of the centuries were hurled 


Aside: man topt the summit of the world. 


That is, the physical barriers were hurled 
aside. But what appeals to me most aside 
from the ‘‘lyric daring’’ of these men who 
writing virgin 


made ‘‘a radiant 


was that they visualized in their 


upon 
skies’’ 
achievement the oneness of this planetary 
home of ours—all of whose longitudinal 
rafters reach up to the same polar peak. 
For now we know for sure that the earth 
is not a cylinder whose lines of longitude 
never come together and that it is, as we 
were taught as children, a sphere slightly 


flattened at the Poles. 
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Some European statesman said a few 
days ago that Europe must come to think 
‘‘continentally.’’ That is a great step in 
advance of purely nationalistic thinking; 
but the spiritual goal, as illustrated by this 
phy sical exploit, is thinking ‘*planetarily”’ 

no longer eylindrically—not merely in- 
thought 


rovern- 


(for international 
the 


but more deeply than that in its 


ternationally 


has to do with relations of 
ments 
contemplation of the relationship of indi- 
vidual human beings held together by un- 
derstanding and sympathy on this whirling 
sphere out in the immensity of the uni- 
the 


drawn together at the pole. 


verse, as ‘‘comrade continents’’ are 

I have an old geography, published in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
whose frontispiece pictures Atlas not as 
stooping under the weight of the universe, 
but as standing at the north pole and look- 
That 
dream of the geographer of nearly three 


ing down over the spinning globe. 


centuries ago has been realized. 


The men of dauntless heart have willed and won, 


The Impossible is done. 


But is this not a challenge to bring man- 


‘ 


kind into spiritual ‘‘planetary conscious- 


well as the discovery of the 


ness’’ as 
common pole of existence ? 
the flat 


the sun apparently move about us in a geo- 


Looking across 
surface of the earth and seeing 


centrie path, we have difficulty in accept- 
ing the Copernican theory. So we are dis- 
posed to believe our country the center of 
a little Ptolemaic system, whose sun rises 
off Cape Cod and sets beyond the Golden 
Gate and must all make mental effort each 
to visualize human society as it really is— 
an all-men unity under the common thatch 
of all the lines of latitude and longitude. 

So I come in his contemplation of a 
Copernican society—a Copernican America 
—to the second part of my theme—the 
children of the I have just re- 
turned from a journey along the edges of 


world. 
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Europe where I have seen a few of 
350,000,000 of school age, beautiful by 
eyed Italian children, imbibing Mont 
kindergarten teaching, where Romulus 
Remus, the children of Rhea, were s 

by a she-wolf; Greek children, orp} 
refugees from Asia Minor, back in Ati 
or the Peloponnesus, with hope of | 
lives because of American relief and 
eation, playing beneath the pillars 
Temple of Jupiter in sight of the P 
thenon; Egyptian youth under Amer 
instruction within sight of the Pyran 
of Gizeh to the wonderment of the Sphiny 
which has never seen a western sky ; bo 
learning a trade in a ecarpenter’s sho; 
Nazareth ; children in American schools 
Sidon not far from where the sarcophagus 
of Alexander the Great was dug up; boys 
in an American college on the edge of 
ruins of Smyrna gathered around a can 
the 
young men and women preparing 


after manner of 


Seouts: 


fire American Bo: 
themselves in the American universities 
Beirut and Constantinople to teach t! 
children throughout the Near East fro 
the Nile to the Indus; youth in Bulgar 
under like training (of which I can spea 
only from hearsay, for I flew over Bulgar 
in an airplane, a part of the way abov 
the clouds) ; boys in Bucharest, Roumania, 
ina Y. M. C. A. as in America; girls ir 
Warsaw going on in their preparation for 
teaching even when the streets were filled 
with flying bullets. But I must not tir 
you with my journey, which ended wit! 
attendance upon a lecture by an American 
professor of American history in the Roya! 
Gallery of the House of Lords. 

To what practical purpose do I whis 
your thought (if you have followed me) t 
the North Pole and then hurry you off 
to the shores of the Mediterranean Ocean 
and up through the Balkans without eve! 


asking you to see your passports? It is 
simply to give horizon to a Utopian sug 
gestion which I made some years ago and 
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| renew because a prominent member 

< association, whom I met on the 

ship coming home, thought it the psy- 
‘al time for its repetition. 

ry Ford, a maker of history, what- 

his failings may be in remembering 

story which others have made, said 

days ago in an interview: 

United States would not feel any serious 
were to cancel all foreign debts. The 
son it can not do it is that the effect on 


rs would be bad. 


If both these premises are sound, I think 
might easily reach this conclusion 
vhich was my proposal of a few years 
Let the nations pay the debts as 
rranged( sinee it is for their good), then 
we should not feel any loss in can- 

ling them let us put what they pay us 
into a fund for the education of the chil- 
dren of the world where it is most needed. 
[his fund might be placed in the hands 

f an international committee—or a plane- 
ry committee of the foremost men of the 





rth—a majority of whom should for 
practical reasons be citizens of the United 
States—to be administered with the pur- 

se first of giving an education to those 
children who suffered most from the wreck- 
age of the world into which they came 
without their asking and out of which mil- 
lions will go wondering why they were 
brought into such a hopeless place; second 
and permanently of giving the highest rich- 
est possible training to teachers of our 
land and all lands, so that they may be- 
‘ome the inearnation of the race-mind 
which 


ling itself from immemorial time out of the 
mystery of thought and passion, as generation 
fter generation kneels, fights and fades, takes 

ringly the best that anywhere comes to be in 

world, holds to it with the cling of fate and 
ets all else fall into oblivion. 


Planetary teachers, such as great editors 
hould also be, the builders of the new era 
nternational understanding and peace! 


S 


There might be centers, many seattered 
over the earth, for such training of teach- 
ers selected out of every people and set 
apart for this highest service to the nation 
and to the world. To quote an editorial 
which I saw in a New York paper this 
morning, the highest service that this 
National Education Association can give 
is to stir the nation to the importance of 
the discerning selection, the highest pro- 
fessional and cultural training and the ade- 
quate compensation of its teachers—espe- 
cially its elementary school teachers. Here 
is a plan under which these ends can be 
approached if not fully attained. 

The Carnegie Foundation report stated 
a few years ago that ‘‘if training of any 
sort can provide men and women who are 
equipped and willing to serve youth as 
youth should be served, their service is 
preeminent.’’ Is there any end to which 
publie funds, federal funds, world funds, 
can be more usefully put than this train- 
ing? And how can we, who would not 
feel any serious loss if we were to cancel 
all the foreign debts, do better than to put 
the payments on these debts as they are 
made (since it has been decided that they 
shall be paid and in what amounts), to 
the most unselfish, noblest and preeminent 
use, till, as H. G. Wells has said, wherever 
the flame of God can be lit it has been lit, 
kindled by the ‘‘undying fire’’ of those 
human torches of the race-mind who “‘ help 
to undo the mischief of Babel,’’ fuse the 
teachings of all nations into one wisdom 
and practice and ‘‘substitute thought for 
blood as the bond of the world,’’ ‘‘ freeing 
the soul in the individual life’’ and at the 
same time accomplishing the unity of man- 
kind. This would be the greatest fund 
ever established on earth for the salvation 
of civilization and the peace of the earth. 
If it should ever be accomplished it would 
be the greatest event of this half century 

JouHn H. FINLEY 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A PROTEST OF BAVARIAN UNIVERSI- 
TIES AGAINST THE REGULATIONS 
OF ITALY IN SOUTH TYROL 


Copies have been received by American uni- 
versities of a printed declaration prepared by 
four universities of Bavaria, addressed “to the 
universities of the world as the guardians of 
the great spiritual goods of mankind,” in which 
a protest is raised against the recent action of 
the Italian government in South Tyrol. It is 
charged that Italy, contrary to its promises in 
1919, is absorbing South Tyrol in a fashion 
that constitutes “a war of extermination against 
the language and characteristics of a smaller 
nation.” 

The four institutions which present this decla 
ration are the University of Erlangen, the 
University of Munich, the Polytechnic Academy 
of Munich and the University of Wiirzburg. 
They maintain that “when the kingdom of Italy 
after the war incorporated into her dominions 
230,000 German-Austrians, she made a solemn 
assurance by the mouth of her authoritative 
leaders that the language, religion, culture, ad- 
ministration and economy of her new subjects 
would be regarded, protected and developed.” 
These assurances are now being violated. 

The letter states that “It is especially the in- 
struction in the sehools which touches most 
deeply.” By recent royal decrees: 

It is determined that the Italian language is the 
only medium of teaching in the elementary schools; 
that however in communes where a different lan- 
guage is customarily spoken, this is to be taught 
in supplementary hours. 

But by a Royal order, dated 224, 11th, 25, No. 
2191, these supplementary lessons have been abol- 
ished. Hence instruction in their German mother- 
tongue, except for certain provisional determina- 
tions affecting the higher classes, is in general pro 
hibited. Any organization for giving instruction 
in the German language, even outside the normal 
school hours, is regarded as a prohibited ‘‘secret’’ 
school. In those parts of 8. Tyrol where the people 
are pure Germans the unheard-of state of things 
prevails that, whilst English or French lessons to 
any number of pupils are free from all state con 
trol, instruction in their mother tongue is for- 
bidden! 

Diplomas conferred in a foreign university may 


and can be recognized by the Italian University 


ice ee 


Senates, but since the decree of the 22 M 
1924, No. 744, Art. 8, this privile re may 
be extended to any Italian subject in t 


territory, who is not an Italian by birth 


Reference is made to a study of ¢ 
of public instruction in South Tyrol n 


Dr. Kerschensteiner. The letter clos 


We raise our voices against this conte: 
rights of humanity, and appeal to all lovers 
dom and culture to exercise their influenc: 
German peoples, now under the dominion of It 
that they may be treated in accordance y 


‘‘law for protection of the minority.’’ 


RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS IN MEXIco 

PRESIDENT CALLES, of Mexico, has 
decree regulating teaching in the private se! 
the regulations being intended to sup; 
the religious laws which go into effect 
end of this month and which give the gover 
ment complete power to regulate the chw 
and schools. As reported in the New Yi 
Times, the decree states that instructior 
schools must be given by lay teachers. Th 
terior of schools, ineluding boarding sc} 
which are considered as private homes, 
have no altars, chapels or religious decorati: 
All schools are to be under direct state vigila 
in matters of hygiene and educational prograr 
The directors of schools, according to the ord 
will get time to rearrange their schools to « 
form to the decree. 

The decree divides private schools into 
classes, the first including those incorporat: 
the Department of Education and the sec 
those not so incorporated. 

Incorporated schools will be those that accept 
the official educational programs as they obta 
in the state schools and agree to submit to th 
regulations. Certificates granted by _ thes 
schools will have the same value as those ot t! 
official schools. 

Those schools which do not comply with the- 
requirements will be classed as non-incorporat 
They may be operated only with state permis 
sion. 

The regulations forbid schools to profess ¢ 
pendence on any religious organization. A 
must report the number of students they |! 
and other information in connection with th 
administration. 











Catholic 


t program of most ot the 


ch have already decided to close or 
: expected, will be closed by the gov- 
: to reopen at various border points 
United States, thus enabling Mexican 
o send their children with little trouble 
Catl education. 
Special dispatches from Monterey say that 


churches there intend to remain open 
July 31, when the religious regulations are 
nto effeet, but will suspend all ceremonies. 
Some priests are said to be seeking employ- 
various local industries on the suppo- 

that they will be unable to occupy them- 


ith their religious duties. 


THE CHILEAN SCHOOL STRIKE 


schools and universities in Chile which 
been closed up for eight weeks by a stu 

trike have resumed normal operations. 
tudents demanded reform of the national 
They 


awaken the government to the neces 


nal system, but failed to get it. 


modernizing the curriculum and adopt 
resent-day teaching methods. A special 
itch to the New York Sun states that the 
ties expelled the leaders and required 
strikers to reapply for admission, pre 
ting guarantees from their parents that in 
they would submit to discipline. 
Chilean university youths have been strug- 
ng for ten years against antiquated teaching 
xls, but church and government authorities 
tenaciously to the old forms, refusing 
the 


ticipate in university affairs. 


recognize right of undergraduates to 
The educational system of Chile is govern- 
controlled and is administered largely by 
not fitted 
are not interested in the pupils’ needs. 
With 


ticlans, who are for their work 


the government regulating university 
Tairs and retaining the right to grant degrees, 
he idea has become fixed in Chile that gradua- 
into a government job, 


means stepping 


nd that there is no necessity for individual 
itive, 

However, the present crop of students is 
oding the idea that the government owes 

e graduate a job. Operation of huge Amer- 


mining enterprises in Chile is bringing a 


ation of the dignity of labor. 
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GOVERNOR HARTLEY AND THE EDU- 
CATTONAL POLICY OF THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 
In his official message to the State Legislatur: 

November, 


ot Washington last Governor Hart 
ley advocated sharp measures ot 


economy 
administration and attacked the educational 


icy ot the state as “taking from the poor an 


giving to the rich Ot the public school sys 


tem of Washington the governor wrot: 

It is an amazing composite f stitutiona 
jealousies, sectional rivalries, student enthusiasms 
political bickerings, iniquities and conflicting ideas 


higher education, Governor 


that “the carrying load of th 


made subordinate to the 


Dealing with 
Hartley declared 
institution must be 
carrying load of the men and women who pay 
the bill.” 

The 
has received sinee its delive ry was 


New 


which the governor’s messagt 


reception 
reported in 


York Times 


special correspondence in the 


of July 25 by Alfred Holman. Mr. Holma 
finds that “on the part of a majority of the 
members of the legislature there was approval 


] 


ot the principles laid down by the governor,” 


but that “trouble arose over the plan by whicl 


he proposed to apply the principles.” 

He recommended that the Boards of Regents of 
the State University at Seattle, and of the Stat 
College at Pullman, and the Boards of Trustees of 


the three normal schools be abolished 
their vested powers and duties be transferr 
Soard of Educational Administration of 

bers to be appointed by the governor.’’ He 
tax levies 


ther recommended that the present mxe d 


for these five institutions be abolished; and that 
there be no general fund appropriations for new 
buildings, excepting for a library at one of the 


normal schools. 
d that the 


abolishe 1 and its powers 


He further recommend 
Board of Education be 


given over to the proposed State Board of Edu 


tional Administration, and that a constitutional 
amendment, abolishing the elective office of state 
superintendent of public instruction be sul tt 
to popular vote in the 1926 general elect 

In brief, the governor had—and has 
placeme nt of ‘‘the state’s entire educational sys 
tem, from the kindergarten to the university, under 
the supervision and management of a body of the 
state’s able citizens who ca i as 

















Oo” 
ua 
intendent of education some eminently qualified 


person.’’ 


These plans have met hostility in the legis- 


lature and in many sections of the state, par- 
The feeling is said to have 
Hartley re- 
moved the Board 
of University Regents and appointed members 
This executive act has 


ticularly in Seattle. 


been intensified when Governor 


from office two members ot 


favorable to his policy. 
been challenged and its validity is now before 


the courts. 


Mr. Holman writes that “President Suzzallo, 
of the state university, is holding aloof from the 
controversy, leaving it to the alumni to take 


whatever part they may deem expedient in be- 


half of university affairs.” 


A PROGRAM FOR RELIGION IN 
EDUCATION 

RELIGION in edueation was the subject of an 
address given in Phillips Brooks House, Cam- 
bridge, last spring by Dean Henry W. Holmes, 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, 
in which he ventured a program based upon 
a theory he developed at some length as to the 
purpose of life and the meaning of religion. 

“The most important thing about any human 
being,” Dean Holmes said, “is his general pur- 
pose in life,” and he quoted Royce’s declara- 
tion: “a self is a life in so far as it is unified 
Our loyalties furnish 


by a single 


such purposes, and hence make of us conscious 


purpose. 


and unified moral persons.” 

The special task of religious education, as 
Dean Holmes expressed it, “is to help us to 
think as clearly as we can about God and His 
purposes and to relate our own plans of life 
to those of God as nearly as we can understand 
and grasp them.” In his address, the speaker 
dealt with the present situation in the United 
States as to publie and sectarian schools and 
cited the danger pictured by Professor Kirsopp 
Lake that “education may possibly pass 
into Fundamentalist hands and be retarded for 
generations.” 

Dean Holmes closed with these words: 


and forward-looking program may be 


A hopeful 
defined, as I 
on the importance of public education and such 
progressive support of public schools as shall make 


see it, in these terms: first, insistence 
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them good enough for all children anywh 
ond, experiment in cooperation between t!} 
the the 
religious instruction into our educational! syst, 


schools and churches in introduct 
third, efforts within the churches to mak: 
educative use of their present opportunities 
religious instruction and worship for the 
fourth, freedom for the conduct of private sect; 
schools, with the most open and plain-spoken + 
nition of the fact that such freedom, pressed to + 
point of danger to publie education, may lead ¢ 
conflict of disastrous character; finally, 
opposition to denominational control of pul 
cation, to obstructive denominational influe: 
and to all 


sectarian education from public inspectio: 


its progress, claims for fre 
state support of sectarian schools or for t 
of any sect or group from taxation for the pu 


schools. 


THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
AS AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 

THE way in which the Yellowstone Natio: 
Park is being utilized by teachers and student 
as a great open-air school for nature stud) 
described in a recent special dispatch to 
Boston A 
proportion of the 35,000 persons who have vis 
ited the Yellowstone thus far this summer is rm 
ported to be representative of the education: 
group. The dispatch says “they are coming | 
train and auto, some passing through in fiv 


Evening Transcript. considerab 


short days—time enough to see the geysers ani 


hot springs, the mountains and a few of Yellow 
stone’s animals—others spending weeks and 
few the entire summer.” 


Yellowstone’s own educational system—th 
ranger-naturalists, their guide trips and lectures 
deserves mention. This system under the guidan 
of the park superintendent has been formulat 
within the past few years. 


Grinnell College, heads the ranger-naturalists t! 


Dr. H. 8S. Conard, of 


year, with a staff of twelve college men, two 0! 


them professors. Several are stationed at ea 


hotel and camp center in the park and condu 


+ 


guide parties without charge over the hot-spring 


and geyser formations. At Yellowstone Lake, P! 
Kelly, of Cornell 
ichthyologist, sponsors trips through the gover 
ment fish hatchery, supplemented with lectures 4 
Dr. Conard’s fi 


fessor College, biologist 


the permanent camp and hotel. 
hikes from Camp Roosevelt have become well k: 


to park visitors. 





+ 
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of the largest parties of students to visit 
wstone this year, and one which has come 
park for several seasons, is the Wisconsin- 

sota Students group. Under the leadership 

rofessor E. J. Prucha and Lawrence Dawson, 
River Falls State Normal School, Wisconsin, 
up takes full advantage of the ranger- 
st service as well as its own instructors. 


Chicago, a boys’ excursion captained by 


Spaulding, of the school of forestry of the 


rsity of Montana, will spend many days in 

owstone, combining recreation with instruc- 
Professor Allen D. Hole, of Earlham College, 
ina. is conducting another Yellowstone trip for 


nts 


Other visitors at the Yellowstone this summer 
ide the students of the summer school of 


logy and natural resources of Princeton Uni- 


i 


itv and members of the Iowa State Teach- 


ers’ Association. 


EXTENSION OF THE “6-3-3 PLAN” IN 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


“THe policy of the Board of Superintendents 
the Board of Edueation is to establish 
or high schools and to do away with eight- 

ear schools as rapidly as possible consistent 
vith the proper management of these schools 

the interest of the pupils.” 

The foregoing statement was made by Dr. 
(iustave Straubenmuller, associate superinten- 
dent of schools in charge of the junior high- 
school division of the New York City schools, 
n his reply to a communication addressed to 
the Board of Superintendents by the Women 
High School Teachers’ Association. As quoted 
in the Sun the association recently adopted a 


resolution reading as follows: 


This association favors the adoption of a uniform 
vision of grades in our public school system—an 
1 division, or a 6-3-3 division; and believes that 
ere are no conditions which necessitate or justify 

existence of the two divisions at the same time 


er our school government or system. 


In presenting a reply to the teachers Dr. 
‘traubenmuller stated that “practically, there 
which necessitate the 
He named 


conditions” 
the two 


are many 
existence of divisions. 


several : 


1) Opposition to any new thing by some teach- 
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ers and principals—and not tl 

came formerly from the high sch« 

tical school man who knows anything : 
movement 


management will organize a new 


wholesale manner before teachers and executiv 
are prepared for it. 

A junior high school must have a sufficient nun 
ber of classes to permit pupils to make a choice as 
In certain sections of 
chil 


dren to warrant the organization of a junior high 


to a course and a language. 
this city there is not a sufficient number of 
arise 


school. There are other complexities that 


which sometimes are trivial in nature but sufficient 


with the other causes mentioned to interfere with 


the formation of a junior high school. 

The Sun reports that, in furtherance of the 
new policy, the finance and budget committee 
of the Board of Education recently approved 
the organization of four new junior high-school 
departments in the city next year, the employ 
ment of seventy-eight additional junior high- 
school teachers, aside from those who will be 
division with 


transferred to the junior high 


the formation of the new departments, and 
provision for nearly 10,000 additional students. 

This extension of the 6-3-3 plan will place 
practically three fourths of the seventh, eighth 
and ninth year students in Manhattan in junior 
high schools, according to Dr. Benjamin Veit, 
charge of these 


district superintendent in 


schools. 


A NEW ADMINISTRATION AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 


Dr. CHARLES M. SNELLING, for almost twenty 
years dean of the University of Georgia and 
president of Franklin College, has been elected 
chancellor of the University of Georgia to su 
ceed Dr. David C. 
1925. During the past year Dr. Snelling served 
as acting chancellor. Vir 
ginia Military Institute in 1884, he taught at 


Barrow, who resigned in 


A graduate of the 


the institute for several years and then was a 
teacher at Georgia Military Academy and at 
South Georgia College. Going to the University 
of Georgia in 1888, Dr. Snelling served as pro- 
fessor of mathematics until 1906, when he was 
In 1909 he 


appointed president of the college and dean ot 


made dean of Franklin College. was 


the university, serving also as head of the mathe- 
matics department. 
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Dr. S. V. Sanford, professor of English and 
dean of the Grady School of Journalism in the 
University of Georgia, has been appointed dean 
of the university, a position which carries with 
it the presidency ot Franklin College. Dean 
Santord is a graduate of Mercer College and for 
twelve years was a public-school principal and 
superintendent and president of the Marietta 
Male College. He is 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Conference. 

The formal Chancellor Snell- 
ing and Dean Sanford will be held next fall. 

In his 


asked the Georgia trustees to conduct a survey 


now president of the 


installation of 


recent report, Chaneellor Snelling 


facilities of the university 


The 


of the educational 
for use in dealing with the legislature. 


trustees voted to authorize the survey. 


INSTITUTE OF POLITICS AT 
WILLIAMSTOWN 


sixth annual session of the Institute of 


THE 


THE 
Polities opened at Williamstown, on July 29, 
and will continue until August 26. A diseus- 
sion of the political situation in the Orient, by 
Sir Frederick Whyte, former president of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, and a lecture on 
the general significance of disarmament and 
security, by Nicholas Politis, minister to France 
from Greece, were the features of the opening 
day. The program of the first week follows: 
Wednesday: 

Registration. 

Thursday: 

9 A. M. 

Dr. Moritz J. 
meree, Berlin; 
political science at the University of Michigan, 


Round-table conference conducted by 

Bonn, of the College of Com- 

Jesse 8. Reeves, professor of 
and Charles K. Leith, professor of geology at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

11 A. M.—General conference presided over by 
Professor Leith. 

P. M.—Address of welcome by Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, president of Williams College and 
chairman of the Institute of Politics; lecture: 
‘The Political Situation in the Orient,’’ by Sir 
Frederick Whyte. 

:30 P. M.—Reception at Dr. Garfield’s home. 


— 


8:15 P. M.—Lecture, ‘‘ The General Significance 
of Disarmament and Security,’’ by M. Nicho- 


las Politis. 
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Friday: 
9 A. M.—Round-table 
Henry K. Norton, correspondent and writ 
China and the Far East; Leo 8S. Rowe, 


general of the Pan-American Union, of W 


conference conduct 


Arthur K. Kuhn, president 
American Branch of the 
Association, and Professor Charles K. Lei: 

11 A. M.—General conference presided over 
Arthur 8. Draper, assistant editor of the N 


York Herald-Tribune. 


ington; 
Internationa! | 


M.—Lecture, ‘‘The Conception of | 
rope as an Entity (Politics versus Geog 
by Dr. Albrecht Mendelss 


prot ssor of law at Ha 


raphy),’’ 
sartholdy, 


University. 


Saturday: 
9 A. M.—Round-table conference conducted 


Professors Leith, Bonn and Reeves. 


11 A. M.—General conference presided « 
Arthur 8. Draper. 
8:15 P. M.—Lecture, ‘‘The Work of the Leag 


of Nations and Its First Results,’’ by M 


Nicholas Politis. 


A classification of the members of the inst 
tute prepared by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, pres 
dent of Williams College, and chairman of t! 
institute, and reported in the New York Time: 
shows that twenty-six states and the Distr 
of Columbia will be represented at this year’ 
several foreign count: 


meeting as well as 


Massachusetts leads with a representation 


with 49, 


with 26, 


52 members; New York is next 
District of Columbia is third 
Illinois is with 12. 


The remaining representation of members | 


fourth 


state and country is as follows: Connecticut 

Delaware 1, Florida 1, Iowa 1, Kentucky 

Maine 1, Maryland 4, Michigan 3, Minnesota 1, 
Missouri 2, Mississippi 1, New Hampshire 2. 
New Jersey 1, Ohio 7, Oklahoma 1, Penns) 
vania 9, Rhode Island 6, Virginia 2, Vermont 2 
West Wisconsin 1 foreigi 


countries 14. 


Virginia 1, and 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

M. Epovarp Herriot, former prime minister 
of France, has been appointed minister of edu 
cation in the new French cabinet of premiers 
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esson Kurt KorrKka, ot the University 
essen, has been appointed protessor ot psy- 


at the University ot Wisconsin for next 


[. Finpey has been promoted to be 


education and F. §S. 


essor oO! 3reed to he 
ate professor of education at the Univer- 
Other 


Sherburn, to be 


include 


Chicago. 


promotions 
protessor ot En- 
and Edward Seribner Ames, to be pro- 


ol philosophy. 


ALBerT BLACKBURN, of Philadelphia, has 
appointed associate protessor ot education 
the Johns Hopkins University. 


[ue following appointments have been made 
New York University in the school of educa- 
Mrs. Daisy Hetherington, to be assistant 
essor of educational psychology; Harvey 
Zorhbaugh, to be assistant professor of edu- 
nal sociology; Arthur D. Whitman, to be 
sistant professor o! history, and Miss Blanche 
wn, to be assistant 


protessor ot physi al 


education. 


Dre. G. VerNoN BENNETT has been appointed 


sociate protessor ot education at the Univer- 

ot California; D. W. Lefever, instructor ot 
lueation, and W. Fred Newcomb, of the Sa- 
nas High School, Salinas, Kansas, fellow in 
William 8S. Ford and Raymond G. 


wey, Who hold Ph.D. degrees from Columbia 


ieation. 
1) 


| 


iversity, have also received appointments in 
e school of education. 


Dr. Ropert A. BroreMARKLE, of the depart- 
ment ot psychology of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed personnel officer 


; 


he college department, a newly created post. 


H. Warp has been appointed lecturer in edu- 
tion at King’s College, London. 


GEORGE PaTcHrIN, associate of the Royal 
School of Mines, London, has been appointed 
prineipal of the Sir John Cass Technical In- 


stitute, to succeed Dr. Charles A. Keane. 


REVEREND JAMES H. MELLYN, dean of the 
School of Education of Boston College and 
treasurer of the college, has been transferred to 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Bos- 
ton. He is sueceeded by Reverend Joseph R. 
Hurley, S.J., formerly prefect of discipline in 
the Boston College High School. 


Tue REVEREND MicHaAreL EArLs, 
Holy 


has been appointed vice-pre sident of the coll 


prote SSO! 


comparative literature at Cross Col 


THE REVEREND JOHN P. Fitzpatrick, for th 
past seven years pretect of discipline at Bosto: 
College, has been transferred to Fordham Un 
versity. 

Dr. BLANCHE COLTON WILLIAMS, head of the 
short story courses in the extension and summe1 
departments ot Columbia University, has bh 
come head of the English de partment ol Hunte 
College, where she has been an associate pro 
fessor for several years. 

Proressor A. W. Peacu will resume the 
English ot 
in the tall, 
his sabbatical year at Teachers College, Columbia 
Protessor Robert M. Neal, who was 
teaching Protesso 


at Norwich. 


head 
Not wich 


loliowing 


ship ot the department ot 
University, Northfield, Vt., 


University. 
Peach’s courses, will remain 
Proressor S. B. BARNHART, of the depart 
ment of history at Indiana University, has been 
appointed a member ot the ta ulty ) 

versity of West Virginia. 


J. A. O. Larson has been appointed assistant 


professor of history at Ohio State University 
Dr. Curt J. member 
of the faculty of the University of Washington, 


Ducasse, since 1912 a 


has been appointed associate 


prote ) ol 
philosophy at Brown University. 


Harry B. Turner has been 


intendent of schools of Warren City, 
a term ol 


$6,500. 


four years at an annual 


B. A. 


schools ol 


AUGHINBAUGH, 


superintendent 
Lewiston, Ohio, has resigned to be 
come chairman of the Ohio State Department 


of Visual Edueation. 


Dr. Harvey M. 
division of 


director 
the Massachusett 


State Department of Mental Diseases, has 


WATKINS, 
feeble minded of 
heer 
appointed superintendent of the State Trainu 
School for the Feeble Minded at Polk, Pa., to 
Moorhead Murdo k, whe 


resigned after being superintendent for 


sueceed Dr. J. 


years. 

Tuomas G. O’Brien, 
dent of the Drake 
York, has been elected president. 


1912 vice 


Schools 


since 


Susiness 
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RayMOND A. 
in the Portland, Maine, public schools, has been 


CRAWFORD, supervisor of music 


elected supervisor of music in the schools of 


Waltham, Mass. 


Dr. Bruce B. Roprnson has been appointed 
director and Miss Elizabeth H. Dexter chief of 
social service of the clinie of the Department 
of Child Guidance now being organized in the 


public schools of Newark, N. J. 


Avery Barras, of the Peddie School, Hichts- 
town, N. J., has been appointed to the newly 


created education director of the 


Detroit Public Library. 


position of 


Dr. WILLIAM Epwarp Henperson, professor 
of inorganic chemistry and dean of the college 
of arts, philosophy and science at Ohio State 
University, will retire from the deanship at the 


end of the autumn quarter in December. 


Miss DororHea CHAMBERS, professor of his- 
tory in the College for Women, Constantinople, 


has returned to live in the United States. 


Dr. NicHoLAS Murray BUTLER, president ot 
Columbia University, was given a dinner in the 


British House of Commons on July 8. 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK BECKE, of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and for twenty-five years di- 
rector of the People’s Universities (Volksheime ) 
of Austria, has been given the freedom of the 
city of Vienna. As far as is known, this is the 
first 
educator. 


time the honor has been accorded to an 


Tue University of Lille will confer the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of letters on Mr. Cloud- 
esley Brereton, of London, for his educational 
writings and work. 

Dr. RvupotpH ScHULLER, who for twenty- 
seven 
linguistic research in Central America, has ap- 
plied to Tulane University to publish the re- 
sults of his investigations which, according to 
New Or- 


account of 


vears has conducted archeological and 


an Associated Press dispatch from 
leans, are said to include “a full 
Christopher Columbus’s last voyage, a roster of 
his crews, their salaries and all incidents of the 
trip.” 

Mrs. Wituis H. Kerr, former dean of wo- 
men of Emporia Teachers College, has been ap- 


pointed a member of the board of trustees of 
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Seripps College for Women, a newly 


institution at Claremont, Calif. 


THE new president of the Teachers’ 
tion of Columbus, Ohio, is George M. 
of the East High School of that city. 


Dr. ANpREW K. RULE, professor of 
literature and philosophy at Illinois ¢ 


will deliver a lecture at the opening 
Western Theological Seminary in Pittsbu 
on September 22. 


Dr. WittiaAM H. Guyer, since 1914 pres 
Findlay, Ohio, died 


July 22, aged fifty-six years. 


of Findlay College, 

Davip MacKeEnzik, dean of the college of 
City of Detroit and for twenty years pri: 
ot the Detroit High School, died 
July 17. 

Miss Mary E. Stevens, for more than t! 
years a teacher in Manchester, N. H., 
Malden, Mass., died on July 23. 


Central 


Miss MarGaret WHITE, first assistant pub 
librarian of Cincinnati, died on July 24, ag 
fifty-nine years. 

Sir Peter Reprorp Scorr LANG, regius pr 
St. Andrews Univer 


sity, Scotland, died on July 5, aged seventy-s 


fessor of mathematies at 


years. 

THE school of technology of the Clevelan 
Y. M. C. A. has seeured $208,000 from students 
teachers and alumni for the erection of the fir 
unit The scho 


which is a pioneer in adult education in Cleve 


of a modern school plant. 


land, has conducted classes for men for fort) 
five years. It has an enrolment of 3,800 stu 
dents. 


THE fourth 
Federation of University Women is being held 
August 


congress of the Internationa 
in Amsterdam, from July 27 to 
Among the important topics to be discussed 
at the 
the committee on intellectual cooperation, the 
work of the Paris institution, the question 

problem 


open meetings will be a report o! 


an international language, the 


the interchange of secondary school teachers, 
careers Io! 


the report of the committee on 


women in industry, commerce and finance, the 
reconciliation of marriage and a_ professior 
One morning is to be devoted to illustrate what 
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and the Dutch 
The Dutch Fed 


tion is busy preparing for the reception of 


Holland 


nies are accomplishing. 


tv women in 


foreign visitors, including delegate mem 

During and after the 
taken to the 
st picturesque parts of Holland. 


from 26 countries. 


rress will be some of 


trips 


Vassar COLLEGE is conducting an _Insti- 


f Euthenies from July 8 to August 7, 


Ol 
institute has been organized for 


1926. The 


he purpose of supplementing the ordinary col- 


e curriculum in the field of euthenies, which 
cludes the study of the controllable environ- 
ent and its adaptation for the improvement of 


e individual, and hence of the race, through 
creased efficiency, mental and physical. Its 
irpose is to apply scientific knowledge to the 
omplex problems of adjustment between indi- 
lual and environment, with special emphasis 
The chief empha- 
sis this the child 
care and development, mental hygiene and the 
The lecturers 


the home and the family. 
summer is along lines of 
conomie problems of the family. 
each of these fields are men and women of 
tional repute. In connection with the courses 
1 child development, a nursery school is being 
aintained, equipped with a staff of trained as- 
the approved 
applied to the pre- 


sistants, to demonstrate most 


methods of child eare as 


school child. 


A COOPERATIVE nursery play school, an ex- 
periment in a program of study to coordinate 
women’s activities, has opened in Northampton, 
Mass. The 


the institute 


nursery has been established by 
for the coordination of women’s 
It will 


being carried out 


interest of Smith College. be used in 


an extensive investigation 


by the institute, whose purpose is to study 


women’s problems, with a view to enabling 
those who so desire to continue intellectual and 
professional interests, and at the same time to 
manage their homes efficiently. As a 
erative undertaking, the nursery will require 


that each of the mothers who sends her children 


coop- 


to the school shall give some of her time to 
supervising the group. Two graduate students 
who hold fellowships established by the insti- 
tute, which is a part of the Smith Department 


f Edueation, will assist in the school. 


Tue University of Marburg, in the German 


Hess n Nassau, 


celebrate its tour hundredth birthday next sum 


province ol 


mer and is inviting universities all over th 


, 


world to send representatives to the ceremonies 


THE University of Toronto is conducting a 
the Theater in 


Hart 


eourse 18 


six weeks’ course in the Art of 
cooperation with the Syndies of House 
Theater. The the Pro 
fessor Theodore Viehman, of the drama depart 


director of 


ment of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


Pittsburgh. The summer session of the univer 


sity is to be expanded this year by the addi 
tion of courses open to holders of pass degrees 
to enable them to secure specialist standing as 


teachers in collegiate institutes. It is expected 


that a large number will attend these new 


which commenced on July 2 


The Teach 


degree, which is 


courses ol study 
and will continue until August 27. 
ers’ Course, leading to the B.A. 
a regular feature of the university’s summer 
session, commenced on July 5 and will continu 
to August 14. 


gogy, leading to the degrees of 


The summer courses in peda 
bachelor and 
doctor of pedagogy, commenced on July 5 and 


will close on August 6. 


Tue Pittsburgh Teachers’ Association has re- 
quested of the Board of Public Education in- 
creases in salaries for 3,094 teachers, estimated 


to amount to $800,000, 


By recent action of the Toledo Board of Edu- 
cation the salaries of elementary school princi 
pals in the city have been increased from $2,900 


to $3,200, 


THE Virginia State Department of Education 
is planning to establish a research division in 
school teachers and superin 


Richmond for 


tendents. 
A COMMITTEE to study the Princeton Theo 


Seminary has been appointed by the 
The Reverend 


logical 
Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Dr. William O. 
General Assembly, is 
times during the last few years, differences b 
tween Modernist and Fundamentalist 
of the faculty of the seminary resulted in dis 
the 


Thompson, moderator of the 
chairman. At various 


members 


putes, which resulted in appointment of 


the committee. 


A BILL forbidding the teaching ot evolution 
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has been introduced in the Philippine legisla- 


ture, according to a wireless message from 


Manila to the Public Ledger. 

SIXTEEN teachers of Connecticut have earned 
retirement after giving a total of 702 years in 
teaching service. Their periods of service vary 
from 35 years to the 56 years just completed by 
Miss Dora L. Osborne, of Danbury. There is 
only one man in the group, George D. Northrup, 
of Danbury, who has taught for 50 years. A 
reserve of $138,706.91 will be required to meet 


the pension payments to these teachers. The 
average age of the retiring teachers is 66 years, 
the youngest being 58 and the oldest 72. The 


largest retiring allowance granted is $92.81 a 
month. 

COMMITTEES are being formed in each of the 
New with the 
American cam- 
paign to “promote American history and history 


England states to cooperate 


Historical Association in its 
in America.” It is purposed to prepare the 
way for coordinated teaching of history in the 
schools of the nation, and to free the subject 
from racial prejudice and propaganda, An ad- 
ditional endowment of $1,000,000 is sought for 
this The being 
organized with the cooperation of Harvard and 
Baxter, 3d, 


work. Boston committee is 


other universities. Dr. James P. 


has been chosen executive secretary. Governor 
John G. Winant has accepted the chairmanship, 
and Professor Wayne E. Stevens has been made 
executive secretary of the New Hampshire com- 
mittee. A Maine committee has been formed 
with President Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin 
College, as chairman and Professor Herbert C. 
Bell, of Bowdoin, as executive secretary. 


THIRTY-ONE hundred trained teachers have 
been graduated from the sixteen normal schools 
in Pennsylvania during the commencement sea- 
son. This is the largest number in the history 
of the state. There are fourteen state normal 
schools and one each in Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. The largest class, 472, was graduated 
from the school at West Chester. 
second with 334, and East Stroudsburg third 
with 282. Under the present requirements all 
the students who were graduated this year 
entered the normals with a four year high school 


Ninety per cent. of the 


Indiana was 


course or its equivalent. 
total number prepared to teach in elementary 
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schools. The others specialized in courses 
teach and supervise in art, music, commer 


education, health education and home economics 


In the House of Representatives last mont} 
Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, by request of 
American Federation of Teachers, introduced 
the following bill, which was referred to 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 


printed : 


A BILL To provide for the appointment of edu 
cational attachés. 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Rey 

United States of America in 


Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the I 


resentatwes of the 


terior, on the recommendation of the Commissioner 
of Education, is authorized to appoint educati 
attachés from a list of eligibles for such posit 
to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission 
accordance with civil service law, which attachés 
are to be accredited through the Department 
State. 

Sec. 2. That the duties of such attachés sha 
be to investigate and report upon the educationa 
work in foreign countries, which investigations 
shall inelude studies in administrative organizati 
school architecture, school curricula, physical edu 
cation, recreation, methods and technique of 
struction, and such other subjects as in the opir 
of the Commissioner of Education may be 
terest and value to the United States. 

That 


30, 1928, the sum of $40,000 or so much thereof as 


Sec. 3. for the fiscal year ending Ju 
may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be 
For three attachés at $3, 


attaches 


propriated as follows: 


each; four attachés at $2,500 each; five 
at $2,000 each, and for such incidental, clerical and 
traveling costs as the conduct of the work may 

Provided, That the 


shall serve directly under the Commissioner of Edu 


mand: educational attachés 


eation and shall report directly to him. 


Eicgut groups of American college stu- 
dents, 125 


have sailed for a series of tours of Europe ar- 


young men and women in 
ranged by the International Confederation o! 
Students. For eight weeks they will be received 
as the guests of European student organizations. 
In almost every country they visit, a student ot 
that nationality will travel with them as guide 
and host. Publie functions have also been ar- 
ranged at which officials of the various countries 
their American visitors. Each 
traveling under the direction of 4 


will weleome 


group is 
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en for his interest in European affairs standard of performance 


his experience in European travel. In show the prescribed 


ii 


ases these leaders are members of uni during this period, he is not permitt 


or graduate students who are’ to the university unless by spe 


ed to take charge. committee which investigates the 

: ; oughly and readmits only 
ndependent inquiry into the social, eco 20 
_ has been due to cireumstar 
and medical aspects and the dimensions 
, yond the control 


ik problem in Great Britain has been 
group of which Lord Buckmaster is 
The Christian ocience Monitor 


ites that the actual work of the investigation 
of students. The process of selectio 
eing carried out by a committee of thirteen P ' 


ore, more difficult than r before 
ch Professor A. L. Bowley and Professor I 6, more difheu in ever bel 


’ The colleges and universities that n 
Saunders are members. 


of the probationary pe riod without exce 


meh ard o . - ne aaah: : 
Trenton board ot education ha unanhi prov ide some administrative machinery tft 
ora ds sioner ‘ > : é' . ane ; 
granted a petition, signed by all Prot care of delinquent students. Th 


ne ‘ > ¢ ‘ Jews] 
ymen of the city and by vinooe sometimes given to the dean 
' h hs als  verhal : al of : 
which had also the verbal approval ot women or to the secretary of the college. These 
; ha > « ‘oa > . ( " " 
tf the Roman Catholie Church, to men or women interview the students. talking 


ase elementary school children for one hour 


over with them their problems, 


ae Seegee  E Re ees The ard 
week for religious instruction. The board them to creater and more s 


da committee of three to work out the 


¢ 


planning new recitation 


That local boards have the right to re- ying every reasonable 


for religious instruction was de provement. 


he state courts in a Morristown ease, At Ohio State University the psychologiea 
Oo P ¢ ‘ op ft > ‘ ffor , 

1924, a taxpayer failed in an effort to gjinie has for several quarters assisted the deat 
" < ‘ ‘ j . os 

he Morristown board of education and secretaries in the eare » probationers, 


children to schools of religion 


ving special mental tests to them, supplemer 


decision ee whe =e , 
lecision in the Morristown case, A ing the examination required for entrance 


Commissioner Charles I. Strahan, of the They 


are studied from the 
te department of publie instruction, has made point. Their ou 
ling whereby local boards may release chil mental conflicts 


ren trom school for any purposes desired by hose in need of med 


ir parents so long as the minimum hours ot specialists. They are aided 
ooling required by state law are not in financial problems. Inaw 
ged upon. causes tor the failure are sought, 
. _—____—— made to remove these causes. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE more time and more lengthy personal 
than the old method, but it more 


SYLLABUS FOR THE EXAMINATION 
OF COLLEGE PROBATION STUDENTS 


itself in permanent results. The 
proves to be unable to 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT reasons of intellectual inferiority 
One of the most outstanding forms of mal causes beyond his control leaves 
ustment among college students is failure to without any crippling sense of fa 
ke passing grades. While this is not con feat, but with a realization of 
sidered a serious matter unless the failure is sibilities open to him; a recognition 
prolonged and consistent, yet most universities has attempted something for which he 
re endeavoring to raise their scholarship stand- suited rather than a feeling that the coll 


ards and as one method of doing this, the stu- been unfair to him. 


dent’s attention is being called to his low marks As a result of this study of probationers, cer 


a term of probation if he fails to reach a set tain outstanding principles have appeared which 
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may prove helpful to those who are charged 
with the guidance of probation students on this 
campus or in other schools. The purpose of 
the syllabus here presented is to suggest 
analyses which will stimulate further investiga- 
tion on the part of the worker and serve as a 
cuide in the direction of a more effective and a 
more thoughtful handling of the problem of 
scholastic failure. 
FOREWORD 

Students in Ohio State University are placed 
on probation for low academic standing under a 
definite rule: 

At the end of any quarter, a student who fails 
to earn credit points equal to at least the number 
of eredit hours for which he is charged, or who 
fails to pass in at least two thirds of his work, ex 
clusive of the courses required in Military Science 
and physical education, shall be placed on proba 
tion by his Dean for the succeeding quarter of his 
residence in the University. ... The Executive 
Committee of a college shall have power to place 
a student on probation at any time when in their 
judgment his scholastic standing is unsatisfactory. 


The fact that a student has been placed on 
probation for low scholastie standing is indica- 
tive merely of his failure to achieve good 
grades, but is by no means conclusive proot 
of his inability to do so. The elinician recog- 
nizes that there are other fundamental factors 
in many cases aside from the intelligence factor. 
The purpose of this syllabus, therefore, is two- 
fold: 

(1) To assist the clinician in gathering the 
significant data which will enable him to dis- 
tinguish the eases in which lack of sufficient 
intelligence (degree or type) is the primary 
obstacle to scholastic achievement. 

(2) To assist the clinician in making a dif- 
ferential diagnosis, that is, where low intelli- 
gence is not the chief factor, to ascertain what 
is involved in the problem and be able to 
diagnose and recommend accordingly. This will 
have to do with health, previous preparation, 
emotional attitudes, study conditions in college, 
intelligence-types, unstable cases and the like. 


PROBLEM AS STATED 


Cases of probation usually fall under one of 
the following several heads and causes: 
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(1) Absenting self from class (cutting 
Finds subject uninteresting; (b) finds subject ¢ 
difficult; (c) lack of home discipline and encour 
agement; (d) intelligence type. 

(2) Specific disability due to (a) Poor teach 
ing; (b) poor learning ability; (c) special dis 
ability in some subject, e.g., Math.; (d) poor 
study habits; (e) poor arrangement of time; (f 
in extreme cases, aphasia, word blindness, defee 
tive vision, audition or imagery; (g) poor pre 
vious preparation. 

(3) Lack of interest in college. This is mostly 
some type of affective disturbance usually based 
on some specific cause, such as being sent to co! 
lege against his wish or to one college when he 
desired to attend another; or being urged to take 
a course in which he is not vitally interested, t. 
please a parent or to satisfy the parent’s ambition 

(4) Desire to become self-supporting: (a) On 
set of adolescence, at which time self-assertior 
takes place; (b) economic strain in home; (; 
finds college too difficult and desires to eseay 
humiliation of failure by becoming self-supporting 

(5) Family needs help: (a) Continued illness 
or disability of some member; (b) family failure 
financially; (¢) many younger children; (d) par 
ents separated. 

(6) Over age for class: (a) Because of work 
ing too long between high school and college; (b 
because of acute illness or poor general health; 
(c) specific disability, as influence of disability in 
one subject on whole academic status; (d) poor 
learning ability; (e) intelligence type (types of 
instruction may not be suited to type of intelli 
gence); (f) self-support; (g) athletics. 

(7) Delinquency or misconduct: (a) Lack of 
home discipline; (b) bad companions. Subject 
may be easily influenced by other individuals or 
by undesirable group influences; (c) perverse 
habituation trends, a long series of minor delin 
quencies or conduct disorders due either to a lack 
of ethical perspective or to wrongly conditioned 
instincts; (d) rarely, an antisocial disposition; 
(e) mental disorder or disease; (f) mental or emo 
tional complexes. 

(8) Lack of social contacts in college. 


CRITERIA AND TESTS 


I. By what criteria may we determine whether 
the subject has sufficient intelligence to do co!- 
lege work? The following criteria of intelli- 
gence insufficient for college work are intended 
to be tentative and suggestive for further study 
on the part of the clinician rather than final, 
for as yet there has not been sufficient investi- 
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those who fail and those who pass as age of locomotion, 


ve work, in reference to the various ests began to appear, 
tests of mental ability of various types. 2"tisocial traits, ete. 
rical criteria (intellectual, emo III. If low intelligence ot the problem, 
volitional difficulties): (a) A rank be what is the cause of the maladjustment? The 
irteen-year level of achievement on tests following factors should be investigated . de 
al age norms to express the value 


I a rank in the lowest five percentile 


termine the existence of any lack of normal 

Tunctioning. 

versity or college intellige nee test scores; 
e of marked instability and emotion 1) Social life: (a) Normal e 

tests designed for the measurement of seclusiveness, ‘‘man’’ or ‘‘ woman’ 

cial dating, crushes on ns of same sex, 


economic eriteria, ¢.g., a lack of self mate’s attitude and 


ck of perception of the limitations of may be too great or 
of finance. organization membershi 
» 


al eriteria—lack of learning ca 2) Emotional life 
b) uncontrolled temper; (¢c) suspicions of others; 


fears and p bias; 


wn by continued low grades through 
ol, high school and college. (d) over-sensitiveness; (e) depressed condition; 


al criteria—physical and physiological (f) sudden fluctuations of mood without causé 


(g compl xes l pare ntal has never taken ré 


criteria—growth and development sponsibility for 
ental and social). (3) sex, (4) soe 

(3) Sex life: (: Introversion—seeks 

What symptoms are identified with the factions in self (no social contacts sough 
is criteria? sired); (b) homosexual attachments; 
hetero-sexual interests; (d) superstiti 
Psychological criteria: ‘ Mental age  norance resulting in haunting fears 
b) race or color; (c) mental type; {) Adaptation to new surroundings 
. (e) activity; (f) emotions; (g of moral backing of family when accustomed 
morality; (i) aptitudes; (j) attitudes; depend on their support; (b) homesickness or 
feeling of being ‘‘lost’’ because of the bigness 
cial-economie criteria: (a) Overt delin of the city and the university; (« r moral 
g., stealing, sex offences; (b) minor de perspective due to broader standards of the new 
such as breaking college rules, per group; (d) loss of personal incentives th 
cutting classes’’; (¢c) interests of a contact with older persons 
(d) inability to get along with land 
e) need of overnormal super IV. Tests to be used. 
(a) Verbal tests: (1 
Pedagogical criteria: (a) Over-age for vision for college level 
b) special inaptitude for abstract sub gan’s mental measure 
math.; (¢c) fluctuating attitude in re (b) Non-verbal: (1) Porteus 
0 school subjects and general school ac Witmer form board; (3) Army 
d) poor concentration, energy or initia (ec) Anthropometric (physical 
e) general lack of learning ability; (f tests—Smedley norms 
rete or abstract learning; (g) low point-hour (d) Analytie (also psychoanalyti 
Voeational tests. 

Medica] criteria: (a) Hypoplasia (general (f) Supplementary: (1 
underdevelopment ); (b) etiology of defi “ave school, emphasis shoul 
heredity, disease, trauma); (¢) constitu and general history. 

inferiority, tested by physical as well as by ability in some s 

procedure; (d) miscellaneous—na should be put on achievement 
race, occupation of parent; (e) pres status of the individual. In all cases, 
disease or malformation. results should follow. In extreme cases 


Genetic criteria: (a) This involves a study *.) specific examination methods sh 


9 


individual development history, such things ( . (3) In eases of lack of 
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work, emphasis should be placed on non-verbal 
type of tests, also tests of special interests and 
aptitudes. Supplement by interview and history 
when possible. (4) In cases of delinquency or 
misconduct, emphasis should be placed on general 
history, home conditions, school reactions, asso 
ciations and other emotional tests. All these 
should be analyzed both quantitatively and quali 
tatively. 
AFTERWORD 


It will be seen at once that in an analytical 
syllabus of this kind it will be impossible to in- 
elude’ all factors involved in each individual 
case, nor is it the purpose of this syllabus to 
undertake this, because it would leave no place 
for analysis or initiative on the part of the 
clinician, but would degenerate into a “rule-of- 
thumb” method which would be disastrous to 
clinieal procedure and results. 

No one test can show all that should be known 
about a case. One I. Q. means little in the 
clinical diagnosis of the maladjusted student. 
No one category is fully explanatory of all the 
factors. There are many secondary causes, 
oftentimes, as well as one primary cause for the 
trouble. This syllabus is not complete. It is 
intended merely to be suggestive. 

As to tests—the ones named have some diag- 
nostic value, but the list is exceedingly incom- 
plete. Tests for adults are by no means easy 
to find, nor are there many satisfactory ones on 
the market. Until more are developed, the clini- 
cian will do well to use such as he ean secure, 
supplemented by a battery of facts about the 
examinee, such as his family history, his de- 
velopmental history, his social history and the 
like. All these facts should be interpreted and 
synthesized with such test findings as are avail- 
able, to give the clinician an adequate picture of 
the individual with whom he is dealing. 

Zor E, LEATHERMAN 
Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 





DISCUSSION 
THE ART OF BOOK REVIEWING 


Many of the professional journals devote con- 
siderable space to the review of new books and 
current literature in their respective fields. The 
style and content of the reviews published vary 
widely when a comparison is made between 
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individual reviewers and between individya 
periodicals. This wide divergence of practice 
has led the writer to set forth in this diseussio; 
his impressions gained over a period of years 
from the reading and writing of book reviews 

The professional journals in the field of edy 
¢ation may be roughly classified into thre 
groups with regard to the type of book review 
published. Probably six or eight of these 
journals provide bona-fide, critical estimates 
prepared by recognized authorities, of ney 
books. Certain other periodicals conduct rathe: 
uncritical, informal, occasionally “gushing” and 
almost always complimentary “book chats” eo: 
cerning current literature in the field. A third 
group of journals publishes little more tha: 
brief book notices that have in many instances 
been culled from the preface of the new book 
or from the publisher’s advertisement. 

The author of these remarks is a firm be 
liever in the critical point of view, thorough 
ness and professional tone embodied in the boo! 
reviews of the first class of journals mentioned 
above. It is with such evaluations of new 
literature that these remarks are in large part 
concerned. It must be admitted that even i: 
this class of reviews, written in a_ serious 
minded and professional manner, certain prac 
tices call for critical comment. 

It seems that a carefully written book re 
view should include three fairly distinct parts. 
An introductory statement or paragraph ma) 
give the setting of the “stage” upon which the 
new book appears or a brief comment on the 
need for the new publication. Frequently it is 
the skill with which this introductory paragraph 
is written that lends tone to the rest of th 
review and attracts the attention of the reader. 

In the seeond place, it is the duty of the re 
viewer to give a brief summary of the contents 
of the book under review, together with such 
critical comment as he deems necessary. T00 
frequently reviewers lack the skill necessary to 
condense a large amount of material into a smal! 
space, and either extend this summary to un 
usual length or neglect to give a statement of 
the contents of the volume. In the latter in 
stance the reader secures from the review little 
more than the personal impressions and general 
izations of the reviewer. However, it must be 
recognized that in some eases the general state 
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ecognized authority regarding a new 
- worth a great deal, even though he has 


| to present conerete evidence as a basis 


expressed opinion; undoubtedly this type 


ew would take on added meaning if ade 


‘ovided with factual evidence taken 


under review. 


} } 
e WOOK 


e third place, a review should present a 


and summary statement of 


evaiuation 


the book seems destined to fill in its 


ld. This third part of the review may 
every instance be definitely separated 
he second phase, although such a brief 

] to 


at the close 


of the review serves 

in a definite way the reviewer's con 
The three phases of the review may 
the book review itself in the 
as listed above. 


the 


the volume under econ 


reviewer attention to 
and ot 


tion as well a to the content. 


ical gives 
mechames 
Probably 
vers are universally lenient with regard to 


ures and lapses in the so-called mechan- 


features of a new book; they are reluctant 


Ve 


attention to such matters for fear that 
comments may distract the attention of the 
r from quite worth-while content material. 
ver, lapses in form, mechanies, English 
d sentence structure frequently detract 


from a valuable message that an author 


to convey; the eritical comment of review- 


’ 


neerning such matters should do much to 


nate careless practices. 


writer’ has elsewhere called attention to 


imber of careless practices in the more 


ate certain of these lapses. 


nical phases of educational writings, and 


discussion will do no more than enu- 


The reviewer 


well consider the following: care in giving 


rey 
e} 


} 
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ns and footnotes; uniformity in listing 


ICS ; 


completeness of information given 


bhographies; English usage, including 


tence and paragraph structure; care in pre- 


$3» 


g tabular, graphical and statistical mate 
whether lists of tables, figures, plates and 


istrations are provided; whether an index is 
lod 


; use of introductory, transitional and 


statements or paragraphs; use of 


Carter V. Good, ‘‘Careless Practices in Educa 
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stimulating or thought-provok 


problems , ete. 


Too frequently, certain excelle: 


themselves are overdone in book 


well-chosen quotation otten = set 


author's point of view to advantage However. 


] ] ; 
which is largely a mass of quota 


] | 


reader, ana 


the review 
tions soon becomes tiresome to the 
reviewer ad a 


causes one to wonder whether the 


not resort to “padding” turning out a hur 


Wuite 


in 
] 


often there are valid 


title 


ried piece ol work. 


occasions for quoting the exact ol a given 


chapter or section of the book under review; 
on the other hand, it seems almost puerilely de 
scriptive to reproduce verbatim a list of twenty 
of 


or more chapter titles as given in a table 


Probably 


viewing is to be over-complimentary rather than 


contents. the tendency in book re 


the reverse. The reviewer needs to deal out his 


praises critically and impartially. If h 


strongest superlatives are used without discrimi 
one is led to 
the 


whether further investigation and writing on 


nation, wonder what remains to 


be said for publications of the future or 


the 
subject are even necessary. 


these remarks does not 


ol 


formula for reviewing books. A 


The author of 


mre 


sume, In any sens the word, to prescribe a 


s or re 


W riter’ 


individual possession just 


viewer's style is his 
as much as is his name or facial contour. 
ever, an examination of the reviews print 
the various professional journals will show 
the above comments are not wholly unwarrat 
Carter V. Gi 
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OBJECTIVES OF SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


EpUCATION in a broad sense includes all use 
ful changes in the equipment of the individual 
whereby he may adequately interpret life and 
far the 


efficiently make life adjustments. By 


most of these changes and the most important 
of them are the result of the informal teachings 
of the great university of life itself, the school 
being only the handmaid of society whose fune 
tion is to aid and supplement the process 


sche 


church, the system of taxation or any ot! 


Once established, however, the 


certain amount 


Any 


stitution, acquires a 


and changes but slowly. institu 
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banking, a protective tariff, the church or the 
school is an expression of felt needs of the 
society establishing it, but once established, it 
tends to continue its original function long after 
the originating needs have changed. 

Thus it is that institutions resist change. 
Thus it is that the dead hand of the past con- 
trols the curriculum, the school entrance age, the 
types of furniture, the forms of instruction. 
The traditions, the folk-ways of bygone genera- 
tions, still linger. Now modern industry is pat- 
terned more closely after the requirements of 
the day than most other institutions. There is 
little lag. The anachronism of an ox cart in 
modern transportation is scarcely to be found. 
But it is a common sight in civie, religious and 
educational institutions. 

In these institutions but few adaptations to 
changing needs and situations have been made 
from within. When they have been made they 
have usually been compelled from without. This 
statement is far less true to-day than it was a 
generation ago, at least as applied to the school. 
Thus nearly all recent curricular changes have 
resulted from scientific studies of education and 
not by outside demands. The work in indus- 
trial arts, however, was resisted in the main by 
school men and put in by the demands of in- 
dustry and the age of science, arts and me- 
chanies. 

Tradition and folk-ways have been rapidly 
displaced by science, mathematics and mechanics 
in trade and commerce, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, transportation and communication. An 
insistent demand has been made upon the school 
that the boys and girls be given something be- 
sides abstractions and verbalizations. The life 
of to-day demands of all participants in it a 
greater mechanical knowledge and skill. The 
industrial and prevocational arts in the school 
are serious attempts to bridge the gap between 
the everyday experiences of the child, the adult- 
that-is-to-be, and the more isolated, artificial and 
traditional materials of the eurriculum. 

The arguments for industrial arts a genera- 
tion ago, when they began to find a place in the 
school, were for “mental discipline,” “training 
in logical reasoning between cause and effect,” 
ete. This was to be expected when the doctrine 
of formal discipline held full sway. Even yet 
we hear an occasional echo from a bygone peda- 
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gogy applied to this living, growing, pioneering 
department of school work. The laws of trans 
fer are pretty well understood now. To sit on 
the bank and watch the frogs and fishes is no; 
the most effective way to acquire the science and 
art of swimming. 

Moral education requires (1) instruction and 
(2) training. The ideals must be seen and met 
in a variety of situations. Then and then only 
will they transfer appreciably. In a precise); 
parallel way intellectual ideas and _ ideals 
transfer. For their use as tools functioning j: 
life there are required (1) instruction and (2) 
training. Now the industrial arts are the sub 
jeets par excellence for functional education. | 
believe that all the traditional and college pre 
paratory subjects when properly conceived and 
efficiently taught may and do funetion in lif; 
situations. The teacher is decidedly myopi 
who thinks that his department contains al! or 
nearly all the value of the curriculum. My con 
tention is that in the very nature of the situa 
tion, industrial arts in the school obviously and 
emphatically do thus function, and function 
effectively. Honesty, fidelity, patience, taste 
and skill (in short, character) are (1) thought 
and are (2) practiced in these arts, studies and 
projects. The children are confronted face t 
face with life situations, teeming with problems, 
demands and responsibilities. The children 
meet and solve them under stimulating and 
wholesome guidance. 

Reduced to specifies these objectives of ir 
dustrial arts in school may be summarized in 
part as follows: 


(1) To give a knowledge and scientific apprecia 
tion of one’s commonplace environment. 

(2) To offer a fertile field for the creative in 
pulses, prepotent in youth. 

(3) To develop habits of concrete, specific think 
ing and habits of thoroughness, honesty and re 
sponsibility in meeting a variety of life problem 
situations. 

(4) To develop mechanical insights and manual 
skills, a common and growing need in the activities 
of life. ‘‘ Ability to perform unspecialized activ 
ties about the house, basement, garage, yard, 
garden, motor, car, etc.’’ 

(5) To furnish a prevocational background. 

(6) To appraise other valuable human qualities 
needed for success besides the ideational and ' 
strengthen them. 
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acquiring the art ot conductn 
.—— provoking study, but his chiet 


; 


been in his ow! self, personal 


a teacher. He 


pedagogical vocab laries 

words ot common eve ryday lite adequate, O1 
whole, for his uses. He has not spent his ¢ 
ries on definitions, valuable as they are n 
classification of knowledge. It may 
] 


one’s best. Dis! s method has been to set the chil 


incomplete, ete.*" ot his disciples, instead of theorizing about the 


CLARENCE E, JOHNSON child in refining terms of abstraction remot 


trom the living ultimate object of coneern 
When the eraduates of the Domsie’s school in 


Drumtochty came back for a celebration in his 


QUOTATIONS honor, there was talk among the neighbors ot 


PROFESSOR McMURRY strengthening the supports of the bridge tor 
the “wecht o’ knowledge” that would pass over 

sNK Morron McMcrry, in whose 
, it in the persons ol the university protessors 
nner Was given recently by his asso- a 
, a lel and others of scholarly distinctior The pro 
dents, past and present, celebrat- P . . 
. ' : cession of those whom Dr. Frank MeMurry ha 
mpletion otf his torty years of teach- ¥ 
, is taught would probably be some hours in passing 
real “domsie,” as the Seotch : : 
} a given point in Fifth Avenue and of such pel 
but of the new school. He had the , , 
. sonnel as to justifv the suggestion that he has 
the Domsie ot Ilan MacLaren’s : ™ 
' ' found “a short way to immortality” in having 
love ot teaching and the capacity for ' 
99 ; 7 trained many betore whom similar processio! 
a “born teacher,” but he did not rely , ° 
‘ might in the future pass, and so on ad infinitum 


Dr. MeMurry has made a great contribution to 


edueation in these torty vears as a teat her, but 


upon his native ability and predilection. 

lipped himself in the technique of teach- 
“the artistic technique of the classroom,” °° , , 
not as an “educator”; he has taught himself 


Russell called it) through study under the ; 
in hi } : 1 tl } and has in his own teaching best taught others 
test masters 1n his younger days and through , . " 
ahs — how to teach. What Chaucer said of the Clerk 
first-hand studies during forty years. , 
: ae ot Oxenford may most aptly be said of him : 
| the tributes of those who spoke of his 1 gladly t 
: . lerne and gladly tee! 
ribution, there was emphasis upon his 
ms _— I The New York Times 
ng. The word “educator” was not used. 


elonged to a higher order. He was “the 


er.” EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
ers whose names are linked with his dur- STATISTICS 


this period have contributed, as one of the = ETHODS OF INVESTIGATION OF 
ers said, to the philosophy of edueation, STUDY HABITS 

—— we education, educational psycholog) THERI have been 1X method used In investi 
: . “— en eat ne stands - gating habits of study: (1) the questionnaire to 
st alone among university men in his devo- : 
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. , s ,. pupils, (2) interview with pupils, (3) question 
and his contributions to good teaching. 


naire to teachers, (4) inspection of finished 
F. Bobbitt, in ‘‘Objectives of the Manual products, such as notebooks, (5) observation, 
Industrial-Arts Magazine, XIV, 1, Jan., (6) testing. 

There have been at least twelve questionnaire 
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studies of the habits or methods of study of 
young people from the elementary school 
through college. Johnson’ (’99) gave a ques- 
tionnaire to 351 high-school pupils; Earhart? 
(08) gave a questionnaire to 880 elementary 
pupils in sixth and seventh grades; Hoke*® (712) 
repeated the Earhart questionnaire on ninety- 
six pupils in the seventh grade; Giles* (’14) 
gave a questionnaire on study habits to 258 
high-school students; Rickard® (’14) gave a 
questionnaire to 166 high-school pupils; Heck® 
(715) investigated home study; King’ (’15) in- 
vestigated the study habits of 2,557 university 
students in seventy-five classes by means of a 
questionnaire; Thorndike*® (’20) studied condi- 
tions of home study of 1,600 high-school pupils 
by means of a questionnaire; Webb® ('20) used 
a questionnaire to investigate methods of study- 
ing a single subjeect—psychology—among 246 
college students. Deich and Jones!® (’23), by 
means of a questionnaire, studied the study 
habits of 316 distinguished pupils in lowa High 


1 Johnson, N. C. (99). Habits of Work and 
Methods of Study of High School Pupils in Some 
Cities of Indiana. School Review VII, 5, May, 
1899, p. 257 ff. 

2 Earhart, L. B. (08). Systematic Study in the 
Elementary School. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 18. 

8 Hoke, K. G. (12). A Measure of Progress 
made by Children taught how to study. Mas- 
ter’s Essay, Teachers College. 

4Giles, F. M. (14). Investigation of Study 
Habits of High School Students. School Review, 
22: 478-484. 

5 Rickard, G. E. (14). High School Students’ 
Description of the Methods of Study. School 
Review, 22: 673-677, December, 1914. 

® Heck, W. H. (15). A Study of Home Study. 
School Review, 23: 577-606, November, 1915. 

7 King, Irving (15). An Inquiry into Certain 
Aspects of the Study Habits of University Stu- 
dents. ScHoo. anp Society, 2: 824. 

8 Thorndike, Elizabeth (20). Environment as 
a Factor in Pupils’ Study Life. Edueation, 40: 
470-483. 

® Webb, L. W. (20). Students’ Methods of 
studying a Certain Subject—Psychology. Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 11: 193-206, April, 
1920. 

10 Deich, C. and Jones, E. F. (23). A Study 
of Distinguished High School Pupils in Iowa. 
Bulletin, 1923, No. 46, of United States Bureau 
of Edueation. 


School; Mrs. Charters"? (25) used a quest 
naire to investigate methods used by 25s , 
women in study; Johnson’? (’24) studied 
means of a questionnaire the study hal 
fifty-two graduate students. Assembled 
way the list presents an imposing array 
The questionnaire is undeniably a conver 
and valuable means of securing informat 
It permits the gathering of much informat 
practically obtainable in no other way 7 
gross matters of study habits, such as work d 


at home, matters of time and method ha: 


yielded up their secrets by means of the qu 


tionnaire. But the questionnaire as a tech 
has defects when employed for the purpos: 


investigating study habits. Some of the al 
} 


investigators have been aware of the defect 


and have reported their results for what 
are worth. Others have been unaware o! 
possible error or lack in their conclusions 
quiring of school children a form of observat 


and report in which they have had no training 


and in which they are not skilled is one of 


+} 


most outstanding defects in the questionnai 
method for studying habits. This form of ret 


spection, of looking back over one’s behav 


processes and recounting them, is a feat that 


requires special training. To make fhis mor 


evident let the reader try to answer the f 
ing questions concerning golf: 


n 


Do you usually take one, two, three or 
preparatory swings before driving? 
Does it bother you to have some one watch }¥ 
drive? 

Do you usually drive harder on the first or | 
hole? 

How much time (percentage of total) do 3 
spend looking for lost balls? 


How long as a rule do you spend in building 


a tee? 

Do you look at your hands, the ball, the elu! 
the hole in putting? 

How do you prepare for a match? 


And yet these questions do not differ in char 
acter from the following which were gleaned 


from one of the questionnaires used to obt: 


11 Charters, J. A. (25). How Two Hund: 
and Fifty-eight Junior College Women stud 


Journal] of Educational Research, 11: 41-45. 

12 Johnson, Roy I. (24). Study Habits 
Note-taking of Graduate Students. School 
view, 32: 293-299. April, 1924. 
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hich-school students as to their meth- home each day?” may be answered 
the truth because of fear that te 


might make a bad impression. If ’ 

the aasio , ' , 
e assignment once, happen to spend two and one half hours on 
some occasion on his lessons he may ‘even feel 
room where . 

“ ‘justified in giving that as an answer 
It is not possible to correct tor these inacde 
tudied at home your hardest 
quacies of the questionnaire method. The best 
> a . done ie es at « of 4 
a rule, do you spend on each les that can be done is to ay that any picture o! 


subjects you are carrying? study conditions as painted by questionnaire re 


study at a time? turns is a wrong one, and de« idedly better than 
your lessons aloud? Do you close the true status of affairs as regards study meth 

k and repeat your lesson to yourself? ods or conditions. 
your lesson mentally The second method of investigation noted is 


the interview used by Mrs. Charters in her 


‘ ‘ ; ? . —_ 
oS Cae study of forty-four college women. This tech 


= nique has been perfected by her husband, W 
e golf questions seem to a golfer ridicu- We @harters. in an attempt to cireumvent some 
Do the study questions see “idie Ss 
Do the study questions seem ridiculous to of the disadvantages of the written question 
ent? Th vy golfer who stops to analyze : : 
tuts he only A F h ops to analyz naire. Ot this Charters says in his “Curriculum 
ements is the golf instructor or the pro- Construction” (p. 134) 

is i ° , . 

al who wants to write a book. 
. In all cases the oral questionnai is preferable 
¢ht improvement over the plain ques- : 3 : 
‘ . to the written form This means that when the 
ire is the questionnaire which is on a spe- 


lesson. Rickard (’14) asked pupils to 


teacher becomes an interviewer and asks the ques 
tions orally he will obtain more reliable answers 
a certain lesson and then answer questions jy. ean clear up misconceptions of his m 


eir method. Certain of the investigators and can supplement his questions by other 


children to answer the questions with a will elicit more definite answers. The chief 


lesson in mind. One investigator gave a jection to the oral questionnaire is the labor 


e lesson, asked children to think what they quired of the interviewer; but this is amply « 


1 do in studying it and then answer certain pensated for by the greater trustworthiness o 
information, the comparative ease with whi 


estions. <All these devices help to increase 
a ; - answerer is able to provide it, and the greater 

e reliability of the results, but the original ob- i 
; amount of time he will spend upon it Answerers 
stands—that school children are not 
, 2 ‘ ; < who dislike to write, and would spend very little 
In answering questions as to intricacies 
; time on written answers, are glad to devote con 
their ow onhavio : 
eir own behavior. siderably more time to an oral interview. 


\ second defect of the questionnaire method 


he purpose of investigating study habits is The ran? een, TOE, ES WD Oe 
t the questions are suggestive. Do you have gard 4 . osgregand that are true for the ques 
specified time for the study of each subject? enema ; ae ey of Ge We & a & 
bring “Yes” as a response, because the *"**®T printed questions as to his school habits 


has a specified time for study, whether or will not be able to give any more exact answers 
he studies at that time. “Do you frame any to oral questions. Oral communication does not 
ble questions that might arise in the recita- ®utomatically open gates of perspicacity. Sug 
‘is a sample of the kind which is sugges- %°5%0" also has equal if not greater force in 
the oral interview. As witness to this, note your 


A pupil, not skilful in analyzing his own 


tal ; : “Vac? responses to a doctor’s request for symptor 
| processes, might easily say “Yes” be- I I . 

4] ; A If vou are an “ailing” sort of rson, 

ise the suggestion seems to be a good one. —"* 7 ling ao 


1 tl 


urd defect of the questionnaire is that 13 Charters, J. A. 
s may give definitely wrong or misleading y College Women 


ers. “How long do you spend in study at December, 
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large upon insignificant symptoms; if you are 
a stoic, you conceal what may be important 
symptoms. Likewise in any interview a person’s 
judgment will be pulled or warped not only by 
the questions and their form but by expression, 
the 
study a half hour a day?” said with an air of 


intonation, gesture and like. “You only 
surprise would bring the defense response of 
“Why, usually I spend more time than that, 
but sometimes I can get it in half an hour, and 
then I have my music to practice, you know.” 

The third questionnaire to teachers was a 
That 


this method has not been more widely used is 


minor feature of the Finch'* (’20) study. 


strange, although it is doubtful whether or not 
it has much value. Finch asked teachers such 
questions as these: “Do they know something 
about evaluating a paragraph, that is, distin- 
guishing between essential and non-essential 
Can they use the index in its rela- 
Does the 
paragraph heading seem to have any meaning 
to them?” 


know only slightly less about pupils than pupils 


statements? 
tion to studying from an outline? 


It is probably true that teachers 
know about themselves. It is also probably true 
that teachers are able to judge one pupil rela- 
tively to another pupil much better than the 
We do 


know that teachers’ answers to such questions as 


pupils are able to do this themselves. 


those above or even to more objective questions 
have low reliability. In the first place teachers 
have not specifically directed their attention to 
such matters, and until the attention is specifi- 
cally directed the facts are not known. In a 
psychology class I have asked students to tell 
how many steps there were leading up to a cer- 
tain building, how many pillars in the front of 
the building and how many windows along the 
front of the building, a building with which they 
were all familiar. 
had at some time specifically made the count. 
Teachers do not specifically make such observa- 
tions unless definitely they set out to do so. 
Their day is already well filled with problems 
of teaching, management, discipline and school 
activities. Until one has tried I doubt if it is 
realized how much time and attention is needed 
before such questions ean be reliably answered. 

A fourth method is the inspection of finished 


No one could tell unless he 


14 Finch, C. E. (20). 
School Review, 28: 


Junior High School Study 


220-226. 


Tests. 
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products of the pupils’ work. This met}, 
He SaVs 


In connection with the part of the study q ss 


been employed by Johnson’ (’24). 


ing with note-taking, the questionnaire n 
supplemented by the personal examinatioy 
number of note-books kept by the students 
it was found that such examination could 
extensive enough to add materially to th 


tion supplied by the questionnaire. 


Of course the questionnaire method is eas 
but also less reliable than the direct observat; 
of the product of work. Many facts relat 
to study habits might be obtained by stud) 
lecture note-books, laboratory note-books, si 
text-books (to see whether they an 
But this method is limited in jt; 


dent 
marked, ete.). 
scope. 

A fifth method is that of direct observatio: 
This method is superior to any of the previous 
methods in that it is objective and may be d 
plicated. The method of observation may \x 
divided into two parts: (1) filling in the dia: 
The diary is 
running statement of all that occurred under 


(2) filling in the inventory. 
servation. The inventory is a blank form « 
taining all the things which one would ordi 
narily note in the diary, which may be filled : 
in an orderly fashion. An inventory blank 
made from a set of diary records, so that a « 
tain amount of preliminary observation must lx 
done in order to obtain an inventory. One dis- 
covers that observing school habits is expensiv: 
of time, a fact that indicates how difficult and 
subtle the problem is and how superficial man) 
of the questionnaire studies may be. Direct ob- 
servation enables the tabulation of subtle ele- 
ments of behavior that are discoverable in 1 
other way. This latter, however, depends on 
the ability of the observer to analyze the situa- 
tion and to note reactions to slight differences 
in the situation that are extremely elusive. To 
be really adequate the situation should be con- 
trolled in order to make decisive the observation 
of those slight situation differences; otherwist Cc 
one has to depend on chance occurrence of the 
two different situations. 

To illustrate: A boy in Mr. A’s room is atten- 


yr 


tive, never allowing his mind to wander, never 


Study Habits and 
Schoo! Re- 


15 Johnson, Roy I. (24). 
Note-taking of Graduate Students. 
view, 32: 293-299, April, 1924. 
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anything extraneous to the lesson. 
oom he gives poor attention to the 
with objeets at his seat and is sent 
W hat 


tors in the situation that make the 


for disorderly conduct. 


room 


behavior? Unless one is satisfied 


work controlled experimentation 1s 


That is, observation can go beyond 


tire methods in ascertaining tacts, 


here 1s possible some control of the 
This, 


al psychologists." 


in essence, is the technique ot 


investigations of study and recitation 
1 observation as a method. Earhart'* 
Hoke’® (°12) asked principals ol 
visit in the fourth, fifth 


rrades, and answer a questionnaire on 


recitations 


servations of these visits. The nature ot 
indicated as follows: 


s are 


NT OF READING LI 


ide 


observed 


ssignment m 


not 


t of 


I t 
gunmen 


words to be 


tudied 
assignment ( pages, 
or title of lesson 


ragraphs, 


licated 


Pupils told to prepare to give 


Lessons 


ught in their own words 


liscussed before class 


wher assigned questions to 


be answered 


Pupils instructed to find topics 


V 
y 


I 


Al 


} 


10.3 


6.9 


iwwachings 


isions discussed or assigned 


ss Ruth Andrus used and perfected this 

in an inventory of the 

of young children. See Andrus, R. (’24) 
ntative Inventory of Habits of Children 
Four Years of Age.’’ Teachers College 
tion to Edueation No. 166. 

B. Systematic Study 
ementary School. 
ns to Education No. 18. 

A Measure of Progress 
Mas 


of investigation 


(08). in 
Con- 


Teachers College 


G. (12). 
Children taught how to study. 


Teachers College. 


ssayv, 


1] 


Pupils dir 


read lesson sm 


(12) Cl 


observe d 


not b 


1) Lessons 
2) Oral 


study of thought in class 


“ASser 


reading 
3) Class supplemented (explained, 


imagined, questioned, referred 
to other articles 

Teacher asked questions 
Works studied 
Lesson reproduced 
Class exercised 
Class discussion 
Oral based 


class 


reading on study 


of thought in 


Children made 


10 


son 


acts listed 


It 


obvious gross facts concerning a 


will be noted that the f are 
recitation 
assignment. The questionnaire in this case takes 
described above, 
In 
this experiment the observation was guided by 
the 


othe I 


the place ot the “inventory” 


but a superficial and inadequate inventory 
having inventory 
The 


using observation as a method is by Gist 


the inventory instead ot 
the study 
('24) 
all 


worth 


ruided by observation. 
The descriptions given, however, are of sm 
One it 


from observation 


value. ean not, seems, achieve 


while results without the ex 
penditure of considerable effort and time. 

The last method of investigating study habits, 
testing, 1s the best. This method gives results 
which are perfectly objective, and analysis may 
be carried to any desired extent. This method 
is most costly of time and effort, but it gives 
results of definite permanent value. Usual! 
one minute problem can be attacked at 


} 


Many studies have investigated reading 


in general, which of course is a phase of the 


study problem. These will not be listed hers 


Habits of Studs 
Activities of the El 
School Principal. P. 254. Bulletin vol. II, ! 
Third Yearbook of the Department of Elem: 
School Principals, N. E. A., 1924. 


A. 8. (24 


19 Gist, 


and Professional 


July, 








("08) study, also Hoke*?! (712), 
Test 1 


short selection trom a geography test and the 


The Ea 


made use of five tests. 


rhart 
consisted ot a 
lesson from a book 


requirement : “Here is a 


such as you use in class. Do whatever you 
think you ought to do in studying this lesson 
thoroughly, and then tell (write down) the dif- 
ferent things you have done in studying it. Do 
not write down anything else.” In test 2 the 
pupils were instructed to write a list of impor- 
tant questions, the answers to which were found 
in a few paragraphs of subject-matter from a 
text-book. 
the pupils’ ability to discriminate between the 


This exercise was intended to test 
important and the relatively unimportant ideas 
in the lesson. In test 3 the pupils were given 
a question with the instructions, “Do not answer 
this question, but write down everything you 
think vou ought to do in finding the answer to 
it.” Tests 1 and 3 partake of the character of a 
In test 4 pupils were given a 


slip containing subject-matter from a text-book 


questionnaire. 


with the directions, “Study this lesson until you 
think you know it, and then return it to your 
teacher.” When the first slip was returned a 
second one was given to the pupils containing 
questions about the text which had just been 
studied. Test 5 was like the fourth, except 
that the slips containing subject-matter and the 
questions were given out at the same time. The 


questions in test 5 were: 


(1) What is the subject of this lesson? 

(2) Write a list of the principal topics in it. 

(3) What do you think is important 
thing in this lesson? 


(4) What are your reasons for thinking this im 


the most 


portant? 

(5) What other facts do you know about any of 
these topics? 

(6) What questions would you ask in regard to 
anything in this lesson that is not clear to 
you or that you would like to know more 
about? 


This is a very laudable attempt to determine 
objectively the status of children’s ability to 


study. To-day these tests could be improved by 
20 Earhart, L. B. (08). Systematic Study in 
the Elementary School. Teachers College Con- 


tributions to Education No. 18. 
21 Hoke, K. G. (12). A Measure of Progress 
Mas- 


made by Children taught how to study. 


ter’s Essay, Teachers College. 
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[Vor 


XXIV, XN 
the use of newer forms of test inst? 
their essence would remain. 

Finch?? 
structed four tests to measure phases 


(20) in an exeellent st 


study problem. The specific purpose 
test is indicated in the following brik 


tion: 


first test was 


The 
whether the pupils could select inf 


(1 designed 
from the printed page in respons¢ 
tions. 

(2) The 
whether the pupils knew the m 


second test was designed to 
certain expressions found in the test 
used by them in their answer to t! 
tions given in the first test. 

(3) The third test was 
whether the pupils knew how to uss 


designed to 


(a) Table of contents 
(b) Index 
(ec) List of maps 
(d) Appendix 
(e) Reference to footnotes 
(f) List of general references 
(g) Paragraph headings 

(4) The fourth test 
the following points: 
(a) Ability to select the import 


+ 


was planned to bring 


told in a paragraph 
(b) Ability to 
about a paragraph 
(c) Ability to collect the informat g 


write intelligent que 


gested by a simple outline. 


(’23) gave read 
tests and analyzed the results. 

McCluskey and Dolch?* (’24) constructed 
“Study Outline Test” which tests the abilit 


pupils to determine and label the structurs 


Monroe and Mohlman?* 


an author’s thought in a series of paragra] 
The test consists of a series of three paragra} 


In the column to the right the separate s 
are blocked off and numbered in serial 0! 
In a second column to the right the student 


write opposite each sentence the numbers 


22 Finch, C. E. (20). Junior High School ** 
Tests. Schoo] Review, 28: 220-226. 

23 Monroe, W. S. and Mohlman, D. H. (- 
Errors Made by High School Students in One 1 
of Textbook Study. School Review, 31: 36-47 

24 McCluskey, F. D. and Dolch, E. W. (-+ > 
Study Outline Test. School Review, 32: 757-77- I 
December, 1924. 
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eleton outline of the ideas of the 
Sentences which are merely sup- 
planatory are to be marked X. 


al ot efforts which are being 


( nine study abilities by means ot 
(°2 has constructed a dictionary 
ers the various skills involved in 


the dictior ary. 


"2 has constructed a test of abil 


tral thought of a para- 
(°24) used tests in the seventh and 
The tests 
results which might 


objective, 
be 


The testing period covered four days. 


are not 


tiates any ob- 


first day endeavored to de- 


ity “to provide specific purposes 


t the 


e use of ideas” by means of such ques- 
1) What reasons can you give for 
r about the animals of Africa?” Th 


the “organization of ideas” 
stions like: “(5) Arrange four or more 
text 


tested 


te sted 


ech eover all your geography 


t the Sudan.” The third day 
thought, or making of 


ementing ot 
oss connections” with questions of the 
9) Make a list of books, magazines or 
rees for finding out about Africa. In- 
page numbers if you can.” The fourth 


sted “judging of 


the soundness and gen- 
rth of statements, and provision for a 
e attitude toward knowledge” with ques- 


ke: (13) 


portant 


State in a sentence one of the 


changes which you expect to 


Africa within fifty years.” This inves- 
ld ha 


een so ambitious as to try to test “all” 


ve accomplished more if he had 


of study, if he had known a little more 


est construction, and if he had been con- 


ggs, T. H (23). A Dictionary Test. 
s { ege Record, 24: 355-365, Septem- 
ly, C 23 Measurement of a New 
f Reading. Journal of Educational Re 
5: 315-326, November, 1923. 

rown, W. Q. (24). The Improvement of 

tion through Supervised Study; in Status 


I Elementary 
Bulletin 


Department 


Activities of the 
Chap. V, p. 245. 
t Third Yearbook of the 
y School Principals, N. E. A., July, 


essional 


vol. 


tent to ana ze more caretull\ I t rm 
before going about trving to test it The te 
may be more subtle tha ippears tha 
Tact but | cal ot see ! ich re tK het ih 
the test questions and what the vere suppost 
to test It looks ike a flagrar t case « ‘ 
nalisn 

All in all, the use of tests promises most 
the way of information as to how pupuls st 


To show that the commonly accepted 


study are often non-consequential I have tak« 


} ‘ 
ruies 0 


some rules from W hipple’s “How to St idy Et 


juxtapositior 


Webb’s, 


fectively” and put them in 


result of two questionnaires 

comprises the results of A and D pupils, an 
Deich and Jones’s, which shows the method 
gifted high-school pupils in Iowa claim to em 


pl numbered statements 


The 


reter to one 


OV. 


ot \W hipple’s rules 


quotation marks refer to the statement n 
questionnaire. 
16. Before beg g the adva work " 
idly the previous less 
Webhl 
‘‘review in d AS ts D Studer 


to the 


which 


| 


preparation l r t 6 ‘ 
17. Make a rapid preliminary sur f ti g 
signed materia! 
Wel 
** read etalls iu A Studs S ) Stude 
first reading’’ 73 per cent 60 me ent 
Deich and Jones 
} per cel 
18. When drill or repetit ; - ; 
tribute over more than ne the tin 
given to a spe ed learning 
Wel 
‘(distributed ef- AStudents DSt 
fort’’ +per cent 16 pe ent 
De hand Jones 
0 per cent 
31. Don’t hesitate to mark r own book 
t make the essent eas 8 ! ¢ 
** Underse« ¢ rn 
portant points 1 Deich ar J es 
text’’ per cent 
32. WM henever your des re s f n ster I 
that is all extensive nd comple i 
outline of it 
Webb 
‘*Outline of les A Students PD Stude 
son in writing’’ 23 per cent ) per 





~ If r work I es ttendanee ectures 
tuke moderate I nt f notes du g the 
' 
tures sing a syst f al eviations 1 
re-write hese 1 es d implified ints 
reasonably « mprehe SIVE é organized 
is suggested in Rule 2 
Webb 
‘ e f ss A St ents D Students 
, 5 9? 6 pe el 5S per cent 
i ( ss 
’ ‘ ; 
notes +4 é et $2 me cel 
** Reorganize class 
notes’’ 11 per cent. 0 per cent 


random ou les Deich and Jones 
sons’? ) ner t 
t 
The se discrepancies between precept and 
practice may be differently interpreted. One 


may place the interpretation on them that the 
A students, although receiving A, did not achieve 


had 


l pref r the explana- 


what they might have achieved had they 
better 


tion that 


methods ot study. 


these 


rules were not ones that matter 


much in school This explanation is 


success. 


seconded by the results of systematic observa- 


tion in which it was evident that many of these 


rules did not have an opportunity to be 


exhibited in ordinary modes of study required 


even 
in school. For instance, controlled experimen- 
tation may show that spaced learning is better 
When this is applied 
finds that this 


dwindles in significance until it is all but swal- 


than continuous learning. 
to school procedure one tactor 


lowed up by other more important factors. 
fact that all 
these rules are factors in efficient study one may 


The 


the successful 


While one would not deny the 
question their relative importance. meth- 
ods discovered and used by stu- 
dents were the ones which they found by a ran- 
dom trial process to be most significant. What 
methods? In the Webb study the 


following stand out as the most significant: 


were these 


A Students D Students 


Note 


of lesson 


important features 


mentally 69 percent. 55 per cent. 


Raise possible questions.. 50 ‘* ‘* Se Um 
Regular time for study 66 «6 «6 lO 
Hour or more of study ~~. = Dinas 
Regular place for study. 72 ‘* ‘ —} 
Prepare for exams by 

sizing notes 79 «s 66 ae 
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In the Deich and Jones study the followine 
items stand out prominently: 
Review when not asked 
+ 70 ner cent 
Pick t important de 
tails mentally 88 . 
Study entire lesson at 
one sitting -. 
Frame possible questions 
that may arise in 
class 77 . . 
Definite time for each 
subject — , 
Go over lesson mentally 
just before going to 
class 72 . 
Delight in ¢lass discus 
sions Q4 66 6 
Writers on “How to study” in the past have 


derived rules on how to study by the method of 


arm chair meditation or by resorting to the 


problems uppermost in the minds of edueationa 
psychologists at the time they wrote. For in- 
stance, twenty years ago psychologists were ex- 
perimenting with rote memory, and accordingly 
most of the study manuals place much emphasis 
on the proper methods of rote memorizing 
These rules need to be subjected to critical 

quiry and if possible some estimate made as to 


their relative importance. Training in effective 


study is as much a matter of emphasis as it is 
ol specific habits. 
This 


may be employed in inventorying existing study 


paper has reviewed the methods 


practices. Questionnaire and interview methods 


1 1 


have been criticized on the ground that (1 


pupils are not trained observers of their own 
acts; (2) the questions are apt to be sugges 
Two 


methods that should yield more reliable intor- 


tive; (3) pupils may definitely mislead. 
mation are observation and testing. These meth- 
ods are for studying present study practices 
If the purpose is to discover what constitutes 
good study, controlled experimentation probab! 
is necessary. 
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